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PARTING HYMN. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
« Dundee.” 


Farner of Mercies, Heavenly Friend, 
We seek thy gracious throne; 

To thee our faltering prayers ascend, 
Our fainting hearts are known! 


From blasts that chill, from suns that smite, 
From every plague that harms ; 

In camp and march, in siege and fight, 
Protect our men-at-arms ! 


Though from our darkened lives they take 
What makes our life most dear, 

We yield them for their country’s sake 
With no relenting tear. 


Our blood their flowing veins will shed, 
Their wounds our breasts will share ; 

Oh, save us from the woes we dread, 
Or grant us strength to bear! 


Let each unhallowed cause that brings 
The stern destroyer cease, 

Thy flaming angel fold his wings, 
And seraphs whisper Peace! 


Thine are the sceptre and the sword, 
Stretch forth thy mighty hand,— 
Reign thou our kingless nation’s Lord, 
Rule thou our throneless land ! 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


TWO MOODS. 
BY WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 
I. 


Stow drags this dreary season ; 
The earth a lump of lead ; 

The vacant skies, blue skies or brown, 
Bereft of joy and hope. 
I cannot find a reason 
To wish I were not dead,— 

Unfastened and let slide, gone down 
A dump and dusky slope. 

I recognize the look of care 

In every face; for now I share 

What makes a forehead wrinkles wear, 
And sets a mouth to mope. 


A sombre languid yearning 
For silence and the dark: 

Shall wish, or fear, or wisest word, 
Arouse me any more ? 
What profits book-leaf turning ? 
Or prudent care and cark ? 

Or folly’s drama, seen and heard 
And acted as before ? 

No comfort for the dismal day ; 

It cannot weep, or work, or pray ; 

A useless pauper, thin and gray, 
With no good thing in store. 








TWO MOODS.—NATIONAL HYMN. 


II. 


What lifts me and lightens ? 
Enriches and brightens 
The day, the mere day, the most marvellous 
ay ? 
Oh, joy, that it’s mine! 
An invisible wine 
Pours quick through my spirit; and Heaven is 


benign, 
And the earth full of wonders, and both of them 
mine,— 
What first shall I do, shall I say ? 
See the bareheaded frolicsome babes as they run 
Go skipping from right foot to left foot in fun,— 
’Tis the pleasure of living ; 
Too long I’ve o’erlook it, 
In sulk and misgiving, 
And lunatic fret ; 
But it wakes in me yet 
Though the world has rebuked it: 
Oh, city and country! Oh, landscape and sun! 
Air cloudy and breezy, 
And stars, every one! 
Gay voices of children ! 
All duties grown easy, 
All truths unbewild’ring, 
Since life, life immortal, is clearly begun ! 


NATIONAL HYMN. 


Nation of nations, whom God has brought forth 
From the East and the West, the South and the 
North, 
From great persecutions to this land ye came, 
For freedom to worship his glorious Name. 
Say ! shall our nation forever endure, 
Glorious and happy and peaceful and pure? 


We’ve not forgotten whose hand gave us this— 
The national freedom—the national bliss— 
The prosperous years of our wide-spreading 
thrift, 
We ae by their blessedness they are God’s 
gift. 
Tis he made our nation so long to endure, 
Glorious and happy and peaceful and pure. 


Ruler of nations! before thee we bow. 
Thou didst exalt us, and thou bringest low ; 
Purge us with trials and we shall be clean: 
Wash us completely from national sin. 
Then shall our nation forever endure, 
Glovious and happy and peaceful and pure. 


Blest ’mong the nations our Union shall stand, 
—— "vier, betimes, yet upheld by God’s 
hand ; 
Her virtues exalted, and still shall she be 
“The land of the brave and the home of the 
free.” 
Thus shall our nation forever endure, 





Glorious and happy and peaceful and pure. 
R. T. T. 
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THE GREAT CONSPIRACY, AND ENG- 
LAND’S NEUTRALITY 
AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT MT. KISCO, NEW 
YORK, ON THE 4TH OF JULY, 1861, THE 86th 


ANNIVERSARY OF AMERICAN INDE- 
PENDENCE, BY JOHN JAY, ESQ. 


My Fellow-Countrymen :— We have as- 
sembled to celebrate the eighty-sixth birthday 
of American Independence, and we come to- 
gether under circumstances that seem to 
make us contemporaries and co-actors, as it 
were, with our fathers of the Revolution. 
The crisis which they met, and which their 
heroism decided after a seven years’ war 
with Great Britain, again meets us face to 
face. The early scenes of their struggle for 
constitutional liberty have found in our re- 
cent experience a historical parallel of even 
chronological exactness. 

The blood of Massachusetts, shed at Lex- 
ington on the 19th of April, 1775, was not 
shed more gloriously than that of the sons 
of the same old commonwealth, who, march- 
ing by our national highway to the defence 
of our common capital, were slain at Balti- 
more on the 19th of April, 1861. 

The midnight ride of Paul Revere, famed 
in history and song, rousing the sleepers as 
he passed to hasten to defend their country, 
created no deeper emotion among the col- 
onists of that day than did our electric wires 
flashing far and wide the news of the assault 
on Sumter, and the massacre at Baltimore, 
and thrilling with a simultaneous burst of 
sympathy the loyal heart of the American 
people. 

On the 4th of July, 1776, the Congress 
that met in the state-house at Philadelphia 
approved the solemn instrument that de- 
clared the independence of the American 
colonies, and announced to the world the 
birth of a nation. Eighty-five years have 
rolled by; the actors in that eventful scene 
have long since gone to their graves ; their 
names belong to history; their sons have 
grown to manhood and age and have fol- 
lowed them to the unseen world ; and we of 
the third and fourth generation occupy the 
stage they trod, and represent the nationality 
which then was born. Eighty-five years of 
almost uninterrupted prosperity and unex- 
ampled growth! eighty-five years of culture 
and experience in a century of progress such 
as the world has never seen before! eighty- 
five years of thoughtful reflection on the 





character of the men who laid the foundation 
of our national glory and of the broad prin- 
ciples of right on which they based the edi- 
fice of American freedom ! 

Those years have passed ; their results are 
written on the map of America, on the page 
of history, and to-day, the 4th of July, 1861, 
the American Congress convenes again at 
the call of the President at the capital bear- 
ing the name of Washington, to meet the 
question, whether the republic is to be main- 
tained in its integrity with the Constitution 
proclaimed by Washington, based on the 
will of the majority, or whether it is to be 
sundered and shattered by a defeated faction 
that sets at defiance the will of the people, 
and would trample the Constitution in the 
dust. 

If ever the spirits of the departed are per- 
mitted to revisit the scenes they loved, and 
hover like angels around the steps of their 
successors, we may suppose that Hancock 
and the Adamses, Sherman and Wolcott, 
Carroll and Livingston, Jefferson and Frank- 
lin, Robert and Lewis Morris, Wilson and 
Rush, and all their noble compeers, look 
down from heaven in this hour upon the 
Congress at Washington; and God grant 
that the sturdy spirit which inspired the first 
Congress may equally inspire the last ! 

“ Whatever may be our fate,” said John 
Adams, with prophetic vision, after the adop- 
tion of the Declaration, “ be assured that this 
Declaration will stand. It may cost treasure 
and it may cost blood, but it will richly com- 
pensate for both. Through the thick gloom 
of the present I see the brightness of the fu- 
ture as the sun in heaven. We shall make 
this a glorious, an immortal day. When we 
are in our graves our children will honor it. 
They will celebrate it with thanksgiving, with 
festivities, with bonfires, with illuminations. 
On its annual return they will shed tears, not 
of subjection and slavery, not of agony and dis- 
tress, but of exultation, of gratitude and of joy. 
Sir, before God, I believe the hour is come: 
all that I have, all that I am, all that I hope 
for in this life, I am now ready here to stake 
upon it, and I leave off as I began, that live 
or die, sink or swim, survive or perish, I am 
for the Declaration. It is my living senti- 
ment, and by the blessing of God it shall be 
my dying sentiment—Independence now, and 
independence forever !” 

The integrity and independence of our 
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country are again in peril, and to-day the is- 
sue is with us. We come together now, not 
as in past years, to rejoice over a national 
domain boundless in extent, peopled by coun- 
trymen differing it may be in their views and 
institutions, but united in loyalty and affec- 
tion, at peace in their own borders, and with 
the great arm of the Union protecting its citi- 
zens alike on sea or land, at home or in for- 
eign climes. But we meetin sadness to over- 
look a divided nation, and to listen to the 
tramp of martial forces larger than ever be- 
fore trod the soil of America: the one army 
bearing proudly aloft the stars and stripes, 
and keeping step to the music of the Union; 
the other grasping the banner of rebellion 
and the black flag of piracy, proclaiming death 
to the Constitution and the Union, and ruin 
to the commerce of the republic. 

Several states, about one-fourth of our 
whole number, prefess to have resumed their 
sovereignty and seceded, as they term it, from 
the Federal Union ; and certain persons pro- 
fessing to act in their name, have extempor- 
ized what they call the Southern Confederacy, 
elected a President, Jefferson Davis, and a 
Vice-President, Alexander H. Stephens, or- 
ganized an army, issued letters of marque, 
and declared war on the people and the 
Government of the United States: and they 
have publicly announced, through Walker, 
the Secretary of Davis, their intention of 
speedily seizing our capital at Washington, 
with its national archives and muniments of 
title. 

To meet the rebel force arrayed against the 
capital, President Lincoln has called upen 
the loyal states, and at the word, fresh from 
the plough, the loom, and the work-shop, fresh 
from college seats and the professor’s chair, 
from the bar, the pulpit, and the counting- 
house, fresh from every department of Ameri- 
can industry, the army of the Union is in the 
field, and the world awaits the impending 
crisis. Europe looks on with undisguised and 
wondering interest, and while France and 
Germany seem instinctively to appreciate our 
situation, the British Cabinet and the British 
press have strangely blundered, and have 
muttered something we do not understand, 
about “rights of belligerents,” “a wicked 
war,” and the “ bursting of the bubble of de- 
mocracy.” 

Such, in brief, is our position at home and 
abroad, and this day is destined to be mem- 
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|orable—perhaps as memorable in history as 


that which we have met to celebrate. The 
action of the Congress now assembled will 


decide whether the national independence es-: 


tablished against the united strength of the 
British empire in ’76 is to fall ignominiously 
before the attacks of a rebel minority of our 
own countrymen in ’61. 

It is to decide the question whether in the 
next century our descendants shall refer to 


the 4th of July as the forgotten birthday of: 
an extinct republic, or whether, when we, 


shall sleep with our fathers and our children 
shall slumber by our side, their grandsons 
shall meet as we do this day to bless our mem- 
ories as we bless those of our Revolutionary 
sires: to spread to the breeze from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, on every hill-side and in 
every valley, the flag of our Union, the stars 
and stripes that we so proudly love, and join 
their voices in swelling the cry of Adams— 
“Independence now, and independence for- 
ever!” 

While the great issue, the success or failure 
of the American experiment, the continuance 
of our Union or its disintegration, rests im- 
mediately with the President and with Con- 
gress, it rests in an almost equal degree upon 
each one of us. The American people are at 
once citizens and sovereigns—the fountain 
and source of the supreme authority of the 
land, and to us, the people, will our servants 
in Congress naturally and properly look for 
guidance in this extremity. Already have 
you seen how /airly an honest executive rep- 
resents the sentiment of the majority of his 
countrymen, availing himself of their coun- 
sels, gathering strength from their energy and 
determination, and so directing the Govern- 
ment that its action keeps time to the beating 
of the national pulse. Already in response 
to the nation’s call has the national Govern- 
ment arisen in gigantic strength from the 
depths of imbecility to which it had fallen, to 
a position of grandeur, dignity, and power, 
which has silenced the half-uttered sarcasms 
of European declaimers about the internal 
weakness of popular institutions. 

Most of you—perhaps all of you—have 
made up your minds deliberately, intelli- 
gently, and dispassionately in regard to 
your duty, and it is a general and proper sen- 
timent among us that this is a time for en- 
ergetic action, not for discussion. But still 
as I am here, honored by your appointment 
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to say something befitting the occasion, I 
think you will permit me, if indeed you do 
not regard it as my especial province, to speak 
frankly of our present duty ;—to say some- 
thing of the great theme which engrosses 
the nation; of which we think when we rise 
in the morning and when we retire at night, 
as we go to our work and return to our 
meals, when we open the morning paper for 
news and close it for reflection, when we 
kneel at the family altar and by our own 
bedsides—the one great overwhelming sub- 
ject, the issue of this rebellion, the destiny of 
our country. 


REVOLUTIONARY MEMORIES OF WEST- 
CHESTER. 


I can speak to you about it more famil- 
iarly, perhaps, than I should speak to 
strangers, for you are familiar with the 
whole matter; you know by heart the his- 
tory of the Revolutionary War in which the 
county of Westchester bore from the be- 
ginning so prominent a part ; and from boy- 
hood our thoughts and associations have 
been intimately connected with the facts of 
our colonial dependence and the incidents 
that marked the struggle by which that de- 
pendence was at length terminated. Let 
me refer for an instant to some of the local 
memories which linger all around us. On 
the angle of Connecticut which juts into the 
State of New York, close by this town of 
Newcastle, stands the boundary rock, still 
bearing the initials “‘ G. R.,” brief memento 
of King George III., whose sovereignty 
over our fathers, loyal subjects though they 
were, and backed as was the crown by the 
armies of Great Britain, faded before the 
steadfastness of their resistance to uncon- 
stitutional usurpation. 

New York in ’76 being selected by the 
British as the centre of their operations, 
commanding, as they did, the Hudson River, 
and acting in connection with a force from 
Canada, their march into Westchester was 
designed to control the two principal routes 
to New England, by the way of Rye and 
Bedford, and so cut off the American army 
from its eastern supplies. Washington, 
penetrating their designs, skilfully con- 
ducted his forces northwardly from King’s 
Bridge, moving in a line parallel with the 
British, keeping a little in advance, facing 
them constantly with the Bronx in his front, 
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the banks of the stream being fortified in 
convenient places. 

I need not remind you of the battle of 
White Plains on the 28th October, 1776, 
where Alexander Hamilton distinguished 
himself as a captain of artillery, nor of the 
heights of Newcastle, to which Washington 
repaired after the battle. At Bedford, 
where we hold our farms under Indian titles, 
bearing the mark of Katonah Sagamore, 
that were confirmed by patent of Queen 
Anne, some houses were burned in ’79 by 
Lieut.-Colonel Tarlton, heading a detach- 
ment of the Queen’s Rangers, as related in 
his despatch to Sir Guy Carleton. At 
Poundridge and Hitching’s Corner occurred 
bloody skirmishes. Then, there are near 
by us Mile-square, where the Americans 
kept a strong guard; Pine’s Bridge, which 
served as the principal communication be- 
tween the hostile lines, and where Enoch 
Crosby, the Westchester spy—known to all 
readers of our great novelist as Harvey 
Birch—commenced his career of secret ser- 
vice; King’s Bridge, the barrier of the 
British lines on the Harlem River, com- 
manded in New York by Lord Cathcart, 
where the Cowboys made their rendezvous 
when they had plundered the surround- 
ing lakes, and where a battle was fought 
between the Continentals and the Hessians. 
Indeed, the whole of the “ neutral -ground,” 
as portrayed by Fenimore Cooper, extend- 
ing to the Groton, the banks of the Hudson, 
Northcastle and Salem, connected with the 
sad drama of Andre, and the till recently 
unsurpassed treason of Arnold, all abound 
with Revolutionary incidents; not forget- 
ting Valentine’s Hill at Mile-square, where 
Washington was encamped in ’76, Sir Wil- 
liam Erskine in ’78, and where in ’82, as 
Mr. Bolton tells us, a grand foray was made 
with some six thousand men by Sir Guy 
Carleton in person, attended among other 
officers of note by the young Duke of Clar- 
ence, afterwards William the Fourth. 

Dwelling as you do amid scenes so sug- 
gestive, there should be no traitors in 
Westchester, unless indeed they are the 
descendants of the Cowboys and Skinners, 
those pests of the Revolution, who were at 
once selfish, treacherous, cowardly, and 
cruel; and if any traitors should again be 
found in our borders—men ready for their 
own selfish interests to betray either the na- 
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tional principles or the national integrity 
that our fathers bought for us at so great a 
price, do not forget to remind them that the 
“Cowboy oak” yet stands near Yonkers, 
on which their traitorous ancestors were 
suspended with “a short shrift and a sure 
cord;” and that equally ‘patriotic oaks in 
every part of Westchester send forth their 
broad arms ready to perform for our country, 
should its safety at any time unhappily de- 
mand it, the same excellent service. 


UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SECESSION. 


You are familiar also with the history of 
our Constitution, and with those marked lines 
of distinction between the authority of the 
states and that of the Federal Government, 
which to some of the statesmen and authors 
of England seem so difficult of comprehension, 
and in regard to which, perhaps naturally 
enough, they occasionally fall into blunders, 
which unfortunately are not always as harm- 
less as the droll liberties they &re accustomed 
to take with our history, our geography, and 
our nomenclature. 

Ifever the constitutional history of Amer- 
ica shall receive in the education of English 
gentlemen a tithe of the attention bestowed 
on the constitutions of Greece and Rome, or 
a share of that devoted to the fabulous heroes, 
the gods, and goddesses of classic mythology, 
the British senate may occasionally find a fa- 
miliarity with our institutions of no slight 
value, especially if it shall save them from 
rashly interrupting the cordial friendship of a 
kindred people. 

The universality of such knowledge here, 
makes us perhaps more ready to remark the 
want of it in foreign critics. Dr. Franklin 
said during the last century, and the progress 
of education and improvements in our news- 
papers have made the remark more true of 
the present than of the past,—* We are more 
thoroughly an enlightened people with regard 
to our political interests, than perhaps any 
other under heaven.” 

You remember that in 1774 the members 
of the first Congress at Philadelphia, on be- 
half of the colonies which they represented, 
entered into certain articles of association 
“under.-the sacred ties of virtue, honor, and 
love of country.” That in 1778 the states 
united in a confederacy, or what they called 
“a firm league of friendship with each other,” 
under the title ‘of the United States, and that 
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under this league made by the states they 
continued until 1789, when, “ in order to form 
a more perfect union”—not the states—but 
“We the people of the United States” or- 
dained and established the present Federal 
Constitution. You remember that from the 
date of the peace in ’83, when we were a 
mere league of petty sovereignties, we sank 
rapidly, in the words of Mr. Motley, whose 
conclusive essay in The London Times has en- 
lightened Europe, “into a condition of utter 
impotence, imbecility, and anarchy,” which 
continued until we were rescued from it by 
“The Constitution of the United States,” 
which made us in every sense, one nation— 
with one supreme Government, although for 
convenience, we retained the plural title un- 
der which we had achieved our independence 
of “ The United States.” 

Any argument, therefore, addressed to you 
upon the constitutional right, alleged by the 
rebels, ot'a state to secede from the Union, 
would be quite superfluous. Men have been 
allowed to talk of state sovereignty as it liked 
them, because ours is a free country, and, in 
ordinary times, the utmost liberty of speech 
is permissible, but the doctrine has not even 
a respectable foothold. Washington, as if 
foresecing the evil it has assisted to bring 
forth, denounced it as “that monster, state 
sovereignty.” Webster and Jackson success- 
ively demolished it, and the argument now 
insolently advanced by leaders of the rebel 
states, that, in seceding from the Union and 
seizing its property, they are only exercising 
their reserved rights under the Constitu- 
tion, is one which to every intelligent and 
loyal American carries with it its own refu- 
tation. 

The man who attaches to it the weight of 
a feather, is either singularly ignorant of 
American history, or his reasoning powers are 
hopelessly perverted. 


FALSE PRETENCES OF THE REBELS. 


The rebels, despite their pretended plea of 
constitutional right, virtually admit its ground- 
lessness, and fall back on the right of revo- 
lution. That is a right which no American 
can deny, when the causes of justification 
are sufficient. The simple cry of rebel 


and revolutionist has no terror for us who 
remember that Washington and our ances- 
tors occupied the position of both ihe one and 





the other. 
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All then depends upon the reality and suf- 
ficiency of the assigned causes of this attempt 
at revolution. Are they such as to justify 
the effort to break in pieces the American 
Union? to destroy this last experiment of 
popular government ? 

The argument offered by the insurrection- 
ists and their friends to show that the Fed- 
eral Government and the loyal states should 
quietly allow them to depart and form a sep- 
arate confederacy are these :— 

That the rebellion or revolution is the act 
of the people of those states exercising their 
sovereign will. 

That they have been compelled to this step 
in self-defence by the election of Mr. Lin- 
coln, and the refusal of certain Northern 
States to fulfil the constitutional obligation of 
returning fugitive slaves. 

That the present position of the rebels, and 
the fact of their having ousted the Federal 
Government from its forts and other property, 
exhibit their strength, make the revolution 
an accomplished fact, and render the attempt 
to subjugate the Southern people utterly 
hopeless. 

That even if they were subjugated, harmo- 
nious feeling could never be restored, and that 
for these reasons, and especially the last, a 
war to maintain the integrity of the Union 
would be alike wicked and foolish. 

These, I believe, are their strong points 
fairly stated, and I will briefly state some of 
the grounds on which we believe them to be, 
one and all, erroneous and delusive. 


SECESSION NOT A MOVEMENT OF THE PEOPLE. 


In the first place, the fact is clear that the 
rebellion at the South was not in its incep- 
tion like the rebellion of the American col- 
onies—a calm, deliberate, determined move- 
ment of the people; but that it was a 
conspiracy originating with a few ambitious 
politicians, and was by them suddenly pre- 
cipitated upon the people, whose right to 
pass upon their acts of secession has been 
purposely, systematically, and practically 
denied. ‘There is,” said Webster, and his 
words were never before so fearfully illus- 
trated,—“‘ no usurpation so dangerous as 
that which comes in the borrowed name of 
the.people ; which, calling itself their ser- 
vant, exercises their power without legal 
right or constitutional sanction.” 

You all remember the stern rebukes ut- 





tered by the Southern press of the rash pre- 
cipitancy of South Carolina, and the efforts 
made by their prominent statesmen, among 
whom Mr. Stephens was one, to stay the 
efforts of the rebel leaders to plunge the 
South into rebellion. Even after several 
states had by their conventions—and the 
convention of Louisiana was elected by a 
minority of the people—been declared out 
of the Union ; and after delegates from those 
conventions had met in Congress at Mont- 
gomery, and extemporized their new Con- 
federacy, the bolder part of the Southern 
press did not hesitate to denounce the usur- 
pation. 

The Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel~a 
leading paper of Georgia—openly declared 
that the result had been produced by 
“ wheedling, coaxing, and bullying, and all 
the arts of deception.” It said :— 

“* We know as well as any one living that 
the whole movement for secession and the 
formation of a new Government, so far at 
least as Georgia is concerned, proceeded 
only on a quasi consent of the people, and 
was pushed through under circumstances of 
great excitement and frenzy by a fictitious 
majority.” And then passing to the Mont- 
gomery Congress, it added :— 

‘The Georgia Convention and the Con- 
federate Congress have gone forward in their 
work, as none can deny, without explicit and 
direct authority from the people.” ... “It 
is time that this assumption of power should 
cease, and that the people should be heard. 
Sooner or later they must be heard... . 
Before the convention assumes to ratify the 
permanent Constitution, let them submit it 
to a vote of the people ; or else, let us have 
an election for anewconvention. For union 
—for harmony—for strength—we ask this 
simple act of justice.” 

Simple justice was not the aim of Jeffer- 
son Davis and his co-conspirators, To this 
day the people of the South have been al- 
lowed no opportunity of passing upon the 
profoundest question that can affect a nation 
—the preservation or overthrow of its insti- 
tutions; and the rebel government is a 
usurpation of the grossest kind, not only 
against the people of the United States in 
their sovereign capacity, but against the 
people of the states in whose name it as- 
sumes to act, and by whose will it pretends 
to have been established. 
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A CONSPIRACY OF LONG YEARS. 


The declaration, so solemnly made by the 
seceding conventions, appealing to the world 
for the justice of their cause, that Mr. Lin- 
coln’s election, the non-execution of the fu- 
gitive-slave law, and the personal-liberty 
laws of Northern States compelled them to 
separate from a government that threatened 
their dearest rights, is equally disproven out 
of their own mouth. Listen to the follow- 
ing utterances from the very leaders of the 
rebellion :— 


Mr. Ruett said: “ The secession of South 
Carolina is not the event of a day. It is 
not any thing produced by Mr. Lincoln or 
by the non-execution of the fugitive-slave 
law. It is a matter which has been gather- 
ing head for years.” 

‘In. PARKER.—“ It is no spasmodic effort 
that has come suddenly upon us, but it has 
been gradually culminating for a long series 
of years.” 

Mr. Kerrrt.—“I have been engaged in 
this movement ever since I entered political 
life.” 

Mr. Inciis.—* Most of us have had this 
matter under consideration for the last 
twenty years.” 


That these declarations had a broad basis 
of truth, and that a plot to destroy the Union 
has been hatching for a long period and has 
been deferred only until a convenient oppor- 
tunity, is no longer a matter of speculation. 
The election of Mr. Lincoln was not the 
cause but only the occasion. Mr. Everett, 
in a recent letter, said that he was “ well 
aware, partly from facts within his personal 
knowledge, that leading Southern politicians 
had for thirty years been resolved to break 
up the Union as soon as they ceased to con- 
trol the United States Government, and that 


the slavery question was but a pretext for | 


keeping up agitation and rallying at the 
South.” ‘ 

The Richmond Enquirer, in 1856, de- 
clared, ‘If Fremont is elected, the Union 
will not last an hour after Mr. Pierce’s term 
expires,” and a careful examination will 
show that from the attempt at nullification 
by South Carolina in 1832, which was de- 
feated by the stern determination of Gen- 
eral Jackson that the “Union must and 
shall be preserved,” a sentiment that was 
enthusiastically responded to by the coun- 
try at large, the design has been secretly 
cherished, by a knot of conspirators at the 





South, of destroying the Union whenever 
the men entertaining this design should no 
longer be able to control its Government. 
So long as they could enjoy its honors and 
emoluments, and use its prestige, its treas- 
ury, its army, and its navy for their own 
purposes, they were content that it should 
stand; but the moment these were wrested 
from their grasp by the will of the people, 
that moment the Union was to be destroyed. 

So long ago as the year 1799, Judge 
Marshall, in a letter to Washington, dated 
at Richmond, remarked :— 

“To me it seems that there are men who 
will hold power by any means rather than 
not hold it, and who would prefer a dissolu- 
tion of the Union to the continuance of an 
administration not of their own party.” And 
Mr. Stephens declared in regard to the pres- 
ent conspiracy, that the ambition of disap- 
pointed office-seekers constituted “a great 
part of the trouble.” 

General Jackson, after the South Carolina 
rebellion of 1832 was suppressed, foretold 
its attempted revival at no distant period, 
remarking that “the first time the pretence 
was the tariff, and the next it would be the 
negro question.” 

In 1836, twenty-five years ago, a political 
novel called the ‘ Partisan Leader” was 
published by Professor Beverly Tucker of 
William and Mary College, in Virginia. It 
excited no sensation then, but it possesses 
a singular interest now. It proceeds upon 
the theory that the events it describes as 
then happening would happen twenty years 
after, that is, in 1856, when Fremont would 
have probably been elected but for the frauds 
in Pennsylvania; and it gives, with singular 
accuracy, the programme of the conspiracy 
which is now in progress. The author de- 
scribes the Southern States as seceding “ by 
a movement nearly simultaneous,” and im- 
mediately forming a Southern Confederacy. 
Let me quote a single paragraph :— 


‘The suddenness of these measures was 
less remarkable than the prudence with 
which they had been conducted. The two 
together left little doubt that there had been 
a preconcert among the leading men of the 
several states, arranging previously what 
should be done. . . . Nor was it confined 
to the seceding states alone. In Virginia 
also there were men who entered into the 
same views. . . . Not only had they sketched 
provisionally the plan of a Southern Confed- 
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eracy, but they had taken measures to reg- as a fact, on the floor of the Senate, that the 
ulate their relations with foreign powers.” | British Government had changed its opinion 

What a flood of light is thrown upon the | on the slavery question, but an early occa- 
conspiracy by these few words from one of ion was taken by that Government to con- 
the earliest of the conspirators, who seems | radict the assertion of Mr. Mason, the Duke 
to have anticipated in part the rdle to be , of Argyll declaring that he was instructed by 
played by his own State of Virginia. her majesty’s ministers to do so. * 

There being indications of her ultimate! Blind as we have all been to the catastro- 
accession to the Confederacy, the author phe that awaited us, unconscious as were the 
says :— people, both at the North and at the South, 
of this preconcert among a few leaders in the 


ined ’+ for h 1 different states, we can now trace, step by 
termined to wait for her no longer, but to | ., p, the progress of the conspliecy, aid fend 
roceed to the execution of their plans, leav-| 1 h:story of the last thirt pees 
ing her to follow.” e history of the last thirty years withow 


an interpreter ; we can understand the mo- 

Could the acute ~novelist have anticipated tive of the Texan rebellion, the war with 
the proceedings of the pseudo peace con- | Mexico, the persistent efforts to secure Cuba, 
vention and the conduct of Western traitors, | the filibustering expeditions to Central Amer- 
headed by ex-President Tyler, and an ex- ica, and the determination to re-open the 
Governor Wise, he might have eulogized African slave trade. We can appreciate, 
the leaders of the Ancient Dominion for | too, the caution with which the plan of the 
their treacherous skill in deluding the coun- /rebellion was concealed, and especially the 
try with schemes of compromise while the adroitness with which the people were al- 
preparations of the rebels were advancing lowed no time for reflection, no opportunity 
to completion. P | for action, their consent assumed on the plea 

Mr. Everett, who was a warm advocate for | of necessary haste, and the acts of secession 
the Peace Convention, has told us that “ those | pushed through the conventions, as charged 
conciliatory demonstrations had no effect in by the Georgian editor, with no regard to 
staying the progress of secession, because popular rights and under circumstances of 


the leaders of that revolution were deter- excitement and frenzy, by fictitious majori- 
mined not to be satisfied.” 


In reference to the measures referred to! he doctrine of secession, earnestly as it 


: | . , 
by Professor Tucker, looking toward the re- had been advocated, failed to convince the 
lations of the new Confederacy with foreign | capitalists, the planters, and the common- 


powers, it may be worth while to allude toa sense statesmen of the South—even in South 
recent statement that in the days of Mr. Cal- (Carolina. 


houn a plan for the dissolution of the Union,' A few years since, Mr. Boyce of that state, 


and the formation of a great slaveholding late a member of the House of Representa- 
power, was presented by his friends to Lord tives, in an address to the people, after show- 
Aberdeen, and that some words attributed ing that by secession they would lose the 
to that statesman are supposed to have given vitality of a state, that they would exist only 
rise to the hopes of British sympathy in by tolerance, a painful and humiliating spec- 
which Southern politicians have so fre- tacle, that it would involve a sacrifice of the 
quently indulged. It is said on high au- present, without in anywise gaining in the fu- 
thority that at different times, and especially ture, emphatically declared, “Such is the in- 
in 1851, these projects have been broached tensity of my conviction on the subject, that 
to members of the British Ministry, and that jf secession should take place, of which I 
on that occasion they were disclosed by Lord | have no idea, for I cannot believe in such 
Palmerston to our minister, Mr. Abbott Law- | stupendous madness, I shall consider the in- 
rence, and that the Southern commissioners, | stitution of slavery as doomed, and that the 
disheartened by the coolness with which their | great God in our blindness has made us the 
overtures were received, and also by the fate | instrument of its destruction.” 


ez expedition, returned discom- 
oo . hon * See a letter dated London, December 10, 1858, 
fited to the United States. ere published and endorsed by the Commercial Adver- 
In 1857, Mr. Mason, of Virginia announced | tiser, January 30, 1861. 


“‘The leading men ‘referred to’ had de- 
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TESTIMONY OF ALEX. H. STEPHENS. 

Even so late as the autumn of 1860, and 
after the presidential election that announced 
the defeat of the slave-power which had so 
long ruled the country, the leading men of 
the South who had not been in the plot bat- 
tled manfully against it. On the 14th of 
November last, Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, 
now the Vice-President of the rebel Confed- 
eracy, delivered a long and able speech in 
the Georgia House of Representatives, in 
which, in answer to the question whether 
the Southern States should secede in conse- 
quence of Mr. Lincoln’s election, he said :— 

“ My countrymen, I tell you frankly, can- 
didly, and earnestly, that Ido not think that 
they ought.” 

Reminding them of the sacred obligation 
resting on them to be true to their national 
engagements, he exclaimed,— 

“If the Republic is to go down, let us be 
found to the last moment standing on the 
deck, with the Constitution of the United 
States waving over our heads.” And this 
sentiment was greeted with applause. 

He expressed his belief that Mr. Lincoln 
would do nothing to jeopard their safety or 
security, and showed them the wisdom of our 
system with its checks and guards. He re- 
minded them that the President was power- 
less unless backed by Congress—that the 
House of Representatives was largely against 
him, and that there would be a majority of 
four against him in the Senate, and referring 
to a remark that no Georgian, who was true 
to his state, could consistently hold office 
under Mr. Lincoln, reminded them that such 
voffice could be honorably held, for it would 
‘be conferred by the approval of a Democratic 
‘Senate—and this exposition was received 
-with “ prolonged applause.” 

Mr. Stephens frankly avowed that he would 
‘never submit to any Republican aggression 
-on their constitutional rights to preserve the 
Union, but insisted that all their rights could 
be secured in the Union, and emphatically 
declared, “ That this Government of our 
fathers, with all its defects, comes nearer 
the objects of all good Governments than 
any other on the face of the earth, is my set- 
tled conviction.” . . . “ Have we not at the 
South, as well as at the North, grown great, 
prosperous, and happy under its operation ? 
Has any part of the world ever shown such 
rapid progress in the development of wealth, 
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and all the material resources of national 
power and greatness, as the Southern States 
have under the General Government, not- 
withstanding all its defects ? ” 

Mr. Stephens then, with philosophic skill, 
showed that the institutions of a people con- 
stitute the matrix from which spring all their 
characteristics of development and greatness. 
“ Look,” he said, “at Greece. There is the 
same fertile soil, the same blue sky, the same 
inlets and harbors, the same Aigean, the same 
Olympus; there is the same land where Ho- 
mer sang, where Pericles spoke; it is the 
same old Greece—but it is living Greece no 
more.” He pictured its ruin of art and civ- 
ilization, and traced that ruin to the down- 
fall of their institutions. He drew the same 
lesson from Italy and Rome, once mistress 
of the world, and solemnly warned them 
that where liberty is once destroyed, it may 
never return again.’ ; 

Coming back to the State of Georgia, he 
referred to the anxiety of many there in 1850 
to secede from the Union—and showed that 
since 1850 the material wealth of Georgia, 
as a member of the Union, had nearly, if not 
quite doubled. 

He spoke of the prosperity in agriculture, 
commerce, art, science, and every depart- 
ment of education, physical and mental, and 
warned them against listening to the like 
temptation as that offered to our progenitors 
in the Garden of Eden—when they were led 
to believe that they would become as gods, 
and yielding in an evil hour saw only their 
own nakedness. 

“ T look,” he said, “ upon this country, with 
its institutions, as the Eden of the world, the 
paradise of the universe. It may be that 
out of it we may become greater and more 
prosperous; but I am candid and sincere in 
telling you, that I fear if we rashly evince 
passion and without sufficient cause shall take 
that step, that instead of becoming greater 
or more peaceful, prosperous, and happy— 
instead of becoming gods, we will become 
demons, and at no distant day commence cut- 
ting one another’s throats.” 

There, my countrymen, we have the testi- 
mony of the Vice-President of the rebel 
Confederacy, and the fact that Mr. Stephens, 
like our progenitors of whom he spoke, 
yielded to temptation and became a chief 
abettor of the scheme of ruin which he so 








strongly deprecated, detracts nothing from 
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the value of this remarkable speech. His 
treachery proves only his own weakness; it 
impeaches neither the truth of his facts, the 
aptness of his illustrations, nor the conclu- 
sions to which he was led by his historic ex- 
perience and irresistible logic. 

Already in South Carolina, first and chief- 
est of the seceding states, have men profess- 
ing to be respectable, men whose names 
connect them, in past generations, with Eng- 
lishmen of gentle blood and Huguenots of 
heroic fame, men who for years have borne 
in foreign climes the proud title of American 
citizens, and who know the simple dignity of 
the American republic among the nations of 
the earth,—already are these men, since they 
discarded the protection of the Federal Gov- 


_ernment, so lost to self-respect that they are 


not only ready to submit to a foreign yoke, 
but, according to their eulogist, Mr. Russell, 
in a paragraph I will presently quote, they 
actually whimper like children for the priv- 
ilege of becoming the vassals of a European 
princelet. 


THE CORNER-STONE OF THE SOUTHERN 
CONFEDERACY. 


We have glanced at the secret history of 
the conspiracy. Now, let me ask, on what 
ground does this usurping Confederacy ask to 
be recognized as independent, and admitted 
to the family of nations ? 

In the convention of South Carolina, in 
reply to an objection that the declaration re- 
ported by the committee dwelt too much on 
the fugitive-slave law and _personal-liberty 
bills, as giving it the appearance of special 
pleading, Mr. Memminger said: “ Allow me 
to say to the honorable gentleman, that when 
you take the position that you have a right 
to break your faith, to destroy an agreement 
that you have made, to tear off your seal 
from the document to which it is affixed, you 
are bound to justify yourself fully to all the 
nations of the world, for there is nothing that 
casts such a stain upon the escutcheon of a 
nation as a breach of faith.” 

In this Mr. Memminger was clearly right, 
and the alleged breach of faith by the North, 
touching the execution of the fugitive-slave 
law, was resorted to as affording a plausible 
pretext for seceding from the Union. But 
the debates show that this pretext was a sham, 
and Mr. Rhett frankly declared that he re- 








garded the fugitive-slave law as unconstitu- 
tional, and that Mr. Webster and Mr. Keitt 
had expressed the same opinion. 

You have seen, too, from Mr. Stephens, 
that all the constitutional rights of the South 
were protected within the Union—and that 
the South was indebted to the Union for her 
safety, prosperity, and happiness. 

What then is the real ground on which the . 
breach of faith committed by the seceding 
states is to be justified, if it can be justified.at 
all? on what ground is it recommended to 
the prejudices of the South and to the im- 
partial judgment of the world? 

After secession was an accomplished fact 
so far as their conventions could manage it 
by usurped authority and fictitious majorities, 
and Mr. Stephens had become not only a 
member but a prominent leader of the con- 
spiracy, he said at Atlanta: — 

“ The foundations of our new Government 
are laid, its corner-stone rests upon the great 
truth that the negro is not equal to the white 
man; that slavery, subordination to the su- 
perior race, is his natural and moral condition. 
This our new Government is the first in the 
history of the world based upon this great 
physical, philosophical, and moral truth.” 

Mr. Stephens enlarged upon this distin- 
guishing characteristic of the Government, 
to establish which the Union was to be dis. 
solved, sneered at the principle that all men 
are equal, enunciated by our fathers in the 
Declaration of Independence, “as the pes- 
tilent heresy of fancy politicians ”—declared 
that “ African inequality and the equality of 
white men were the chief corner-stone of the 
Southern Republic,” and claimed that with a 
government so founded “the world would 
recognize in theirs the model nation: of 
history.” 

Here we have their only apology for this 
rebellion, stripped of all shams and disguises, 
and thus at length in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, stand face to face in 
deadly conflict the antagonist systems of the 
New World. 

‘“ All men,” said the founders of the Amer- 
ican republic, “ are created free and equal, 
and endowed with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” “ Let it ever be remem- 
bered,” said the Continental Congress, “ that 
the rights for which we have contended were 
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the rights of human nature,” and on that 
foundation arose the fair fabric of our lib- 
erties. 

The dark shadow arises of another confed- 
eracy which Davis and Keitt and Floyd 
and Toombs are striving to establish on the 
ruins of the republic erected by Washington 
and Franklin and Hamilton and Jefferson, 
and the one great plea with which this new 
power seeks to recommend itself to the 
Christian world, is the assumption that the 
white man was bora to be the master, and 
the black man was created to be his slave. 


THE REBELS OF 76 AND THOSE OF ’61. 


The attempt of the slavery insurrection- 
ists to bring into contempt the great princi- 
ple of the Declaration of Independence, and 
their characterizing the men who uttered it 
and the men who believe in it as “ fancy 
politicians,” shows how absolutely antag- 
onist in their principles were those who re- 
belled in ’76 against unconstitutional acts of 
Parliament, and those who in ’61 are rebell- 
ing against the Constitution of the United 
States. Even in the august year which we 


are met to celebrate, the principles and 


reasonings of our fathers commanded the ad- 
miration of Kurope, and called forth in the 
House of Lords that magnificent eulogy of 
Chatham, when he said that for himself he 
must declare that he had studied and ad- 
mired the free states of antiquity, the mas- 
ter states of the world; but that for solidity 
of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wisdom 
of conclusion, no body of men could stand in 
preference to the Congress of Philadelphia. 

Whatever may be the future of America, 
the past is safe. 

The confederates of the slave republic, 
unrivalled as may be their skill in robbing 
us of material wealth and power, cannot rob 
the founders of our Union of their glory— 
cannot filch from us the treasures we possess 
in their great principles, connot lessen by 
the tithe of a hair the truth of and force of 
their example. 

On the contrary, the formation of the 
Southern Confederacy adds new proof to 
their far-sighted and prophetic sagacity. 
Look at the rebel states, plunged into an- 
archy and war by Jefferson Davis, with a 
fettered press, free speech silenced, forced 
loans, and an army enlarged by conscription 
and then listen to a single passage from 
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William Pinckney, the great orator of Mary- 
land, which occurs in a speech made in the 
Maryland House of Delegates, in 1789 ; and 
remember as you listen to it the proof I have 
already given you that the so-called South- 
ern Confederacy is a military despotism, ex- 
temporized, and precipitated on the people 
of the South, who have never been allowed 
to express their will in regard to the sub- 
stitution of the Montgomery Constitution for 
the ancient Constitution and Government 
which the confederates are striving to des- 
troy. 

Said Mr. Pinckney :— 

“That the dangerous consequences of the 
system of bondage have not as yet been felt, 
does not prove that they never will be. . . . 
To me, sir, nothing for which I have not the 
evidence of my senses is more clear than 
that it will one day destroy that reverence 
for liberty which is the vital principlé of a 
Republic. 

“‘ While a majority of your citizens are ac- 
customed to rule with the authority of des- 
pots within particular limits, while your youth 
are reared in the habit of thinking that the 
great rights of human nature are not so sa- 
cred but they may with innocence be tram- 
pled on, canit be expected that the public mind 
should glow with that generous ardor in the 
cause of freedom which canalone save a gov- 
ernment like ours from the lurking demon of 
usurpation! Do you not dread contamina- 
tion of principle? Have you no alarms for 
the continuance of that spirit, which once 
conducted us to victory and independence 
when the talons of power were unclasped for 
our destruction? Have you no apprehen- 
sion that when the votaries of freedom sac- 
rifice also at the gloomy altars of slavery, 
they will at length become apostates from 
the former? For my own part, I have no 
hope that the stream of general liberty will 
flow forever unpolluted through the foul mire 
of partial bondage, or that they who have 
been habituated to lord it over others, will 
not in time be base enough to let others lord 
it over them. If they resist, it will be the 
struggle of pride and selfishness, not of prin- 
ciple.” 

The hour so philosophically predicted sev- 
enty-two years agohas come. The usurping 
hand is lifted against the most benignant 
Government the world has ever seen. The 
usurpation is unresisted, the country is pre- 











cipitated into war, and popular government 
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tion that there is some danger of an early 


overthrown, and a military rule established, | act of rashness preliminary to secession; vin, 


the people, it would seem, have cast to the 
world the historic memories we this day meet 
to celebrate. Mr. Russell, the correspondent 
of the London Times, now travelling at the 
South, treated with every attention, charmed 
with their courtesy, and evidently inclined 
to regard their rebel movement with a favor- 
able eye, writes from South Carolina on the 
30th April, and makes this sad disclosure : 
‘‘ From all quarters have come to my ears 
the echoes of the same voice; it may be 
feigned, but there is no discord in the note, 
and it sounds in wonderful strength and 
monotony all over the country. Shades of 
George III., of North, of Johnson, of all who 
contended against the great rebellion which 
tore these colonies from England, can you 
hear the chorus which rings through the state 
of Marion, Sumpter, and Pinckney, and not 
clash your ghostly hands in triumph? That 
voice says, ‘If we could only get one of the 
royal race of England to rule over us, we 
should be content.’ ” 


HOW THE REBELS ACQUIRED THEIR 
STRENGTH. 


Let me say next a word of the means by | 


which a conspiracy so contemptible in its 
origin, so destitute of moral weight and of 
popular support, has attained to its present 
dimensions, ousting the Federal Government 
of its jurisdiction in more than half of our 
national territory to the east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and obtaining possession of ar- 
senals and navy-yards and fortresses, seven- 
teen in number, which had cost the Ameri- 
can people more than seven millions of 
dollars. 

On the 29th October, 1860, before the 
presidential election, Lieut.-General Scott 
wrote a letter to President Buchanan in 
which he referred to the secession excite- 
ment which the leaders of the conspiracy 
were actively fanning at the South, and re- 
marked, that if this glorious Union were 
broken by whatever line political madness 
might contrive, there would be no hope of 
re-uniting the fragments, except by the lace- 
ration and despotism of the sword; pointing 
out the danger, he proceeded to point out 
the prevention :— 

‘“‘ From a knowledge of our Southern pop- 


the seizure of some or all of the following 
posts: Forts Jackson and Philip in the Mis- 
sissippi, below New Orleans, both without 
garrisons ; Fort Morgan, below Mobile, with- 
out a garrison; Forts Pickens and McRae, 
Pensacola harbor, with an insufficient gar- 
rison for one; Fort Pulaski, below Savan- 
nah, without a garrison ; Forts Moultrie and 
Sumter, Charleston harbor, the former with 
an insufficient garrison, and: the latter with- 
out any ; and Fort Monroe, Hampton Roads, 
without a sufficient garrison. In my opinion 
all these works should immediately be so 
garrisoned as to make any attempt to take 
any one of them, by surprise or coup de main, 
ridiculous. 

‘‘With an army faithful to its allegiance 
and the navy probably equally so, and with 
a Federal executive for the next twelve 
months of firmness and moderation, which 
the country has a right to expect—modera- 
tion being an element of power not less than 
firmness—there is good reason to hope that 
the danger of secession may be made to pass 
away without one conflict of arms, one exe- 
cution, or one arrest for treason.” 

Gentlemen, Lieut.-General Scott knew 
well, we all know, that what he recommended 
Mr. Buchanan to do, an honest Executive 
might have done. Again and again in the 
history of our country have attempts been 
made to resist the execution of the laws, and 
again and again has the Federal Government 
triumphantly vindicated its supremacy. 

The first armed rebellion was that headed 
by Shay in Massachusetts, in the winter of 
1787. The rebels attempted to seize the ar- 
senal, and were met with cannon, that killed 
three and wounded another of their number, 
and the state militia, under the command of 
General Lincoln, routed their forces, taking 
many prisoners, and peace was restored, not 
by any compromise, but by the enforcement 
of the laws. 

As a Lincoln suppressed the first insur- 
rection, so will a Lincoln suppress the last. 
You will readily call to mind other simi- 
lar occasions where the Federal Government, 
by prompt action, maintained its supremacy 
unimpaired. 

First came the whiskey rebellion in Penn- 
sylvania during the administration of Wash- 





ulation,” he said, “it is my solemn convic- 


ington, to suppress which the President 
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called out fifteen thousand men from three 
different states, led by their governors and 
General Morgan, whom Washington at first 
proposed himself to accompany across the 
Alleghanies. 

Next President Jefferson crushed in the 
bud the opening conspiracy of Aaron Burr. 

President Madison, during the war of 1816, 
when doubts were entertained of the loyalty 
of the Hartford conventionists, who were 
falsely reported to be in correspondence with 
the enemy, stationed Major Jessup of Ken- 
tucky at Hartford, with a regiment to sup- 
press any sudden outbreak. Gen.. Jackson, 
about the same time in New Orleans, pro- 
claimed martial law in consequence of at- 
tempts by the civil authorities to embarrass 
the necessary measures of defence. 

President Jackson, in 1832, repressed by 
the arm of General Scott, and amid the 
hearty applause of the nation, the defiant 
nullification of South Carolina; and Presi- 
dent Tyler, in 1843, with the approval of his 
Secretary, Mr. John C. Calhoun, sent United 
States troops to Rhode Island to suppress the 
state revolution organized by a majority of 
the people of the state, but in violation of 
the existing state constitution, under the 
leadership of Governor Thomas W. Dorr. 

When, in 1860, General Scott, in advance 
of any outbreak, recommended President 
Buchanan to reinforce the forts instead of 
recommending active measures of interfer- 
ence such as his predecessors whom I have 
named did not hesitate to take, he simply 
asked of the President to do what any intel- 
ligent schoolboy could see was absolutely 
proper and essential—and what he could ac- 
complish by a single word. Mr. Buchanan, 
guided by his Secretary of War, the traitor 
and thief, John B. Floyd, refused to order 
the reinforcement of the fortresses ; all the 
forts named by General Scott, excepting 
Fort Pickens, were seized by the Confeder- 
ates ; and on the fact of their quiet posses- 
sion, and the aid and comfort thus given to 
the rebels by the Federal Cabinet, was based 
the secession of the traitorous states and the 
formation of the new Confederacy. 

The fact thus becomes clear as day, that 
not simply all the strength the rebel Confed- 
eracy originally possessed, but its very or- 
ganization and existence, were due not to 
the people of the South, on whom without 
their sanction it was precipitated, nor to the 
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leaders, skilful as they may have been, who 
had neither arms nor armies to overpower 
the Government, but they were due to the 
Federal Executive and his- advisers of the 
Cabinet. This fact is so interesting as a 
matter of history, it is so important toa 
right understanding of the whole subject, 
and bears so clearly upon the question, what 
is our duty as citizens, and what the policy 
of our Government, as regards the tolerance 
or suppression of this rebellion? that you 
will allow me to quote one authority upon 
the point from among the rebels themselves. 

The Baltimore Examiner, in an elaborate 
eulogy of Floyd, who in the extent and in- 
famy of his treachery certainly excelled his 
fellow-traitors in the Cabinet, makes this 
plain avowal: “ All who have attended to 
the developments of the last three months 
and knew aught of the movements of the 
Buchanan administration up to the time of 
Floyd’s resignation, will justify the asser- 
tion that the Southern Confederacy would 
not and could not be in existence at this 
hour, but for the action of the late Secretary 
of War. 

“The plan invented by General Scott to 
stop secession was like all campaigns de- 
vised by him, very able in its details and 
nearly certain of general success. The 
Southern States are full of arsenals and 
forts, commanding their rivers and strategic 
points: General Scott desired to transfer 
the army of the United States to these forts 
as speedily and as quietly as possible. The 
Southern States could not cut off communi- 
cation between the Government and the for- 
tresses without a great fleet, which they can- 
not build for years; or take them by land 
without one hundred thousand men, many 
hundred millions of dollars, several cam- 
paigns, and many a bloody siege. Had 
Scott been able to have got these forts in 
the condition he desired them to be, the 
Southern Confederacy would not now ex- 
ist.” 


1 
THE TRAITORS WHO HAVE BETRAYED US. 


Such is the truth fairly stated by the 
Baltimore Examiner, in the interest of the 
rebels. The Union has been severed, not 
by violence from without, but by treachery 
within. It has been convulsed from its 





centre to its circumference, not from any 
internal weakness in our Federal system, 
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but by the infernal villany of our Federal 
rulers. 

Traitors have betrayed the Union, traitors 
have betrayed our forts; and the betrayal 
no more proves moral weakness in the one 
case than it does material weakness in the 
other. There is no fortification so impreg- 
nable but that a traitorous governor may 
yield it without a blow—neither is there 
any government on God’s earth that secret 
treachery may not enfeeble or temporarily 


overthrow. 


“Tf,” said Webster, “those appointed to 
defend the castle shall betray it, woe betide 
those within. Let us hope,” he added, and 
how vain the hope as regards ourselves! 
“that we shall never see the time when the 
Government shall be found in opposition to 
the Constitution, and when the guardians 
of the Union shall become its betrayers.” 

I do not mean to say, gentlemen, that 
President Buchanan, who at the close of his 
administration partially redeemed its char- 
acter, by calling to his counsels those brave 
men and true patriots, Mr. Holt and Gen- 
eral Dix, was personally privy to the designs 
of the false secretaries whom they replaced : 
but it is nevertheless true that he is the 
man who, under the Constitution, is directly 
responsible to the American people for the 
acts of his administration. 

In his position timidity was treason and 
inaction was crime. He alone could execute 
the laws, he had the power to execute them, 
and he did not execute them; and for the 
simple want of their non-execution the coun- 
try drifted rapidly toward destruction. This 
was a case which the founders of our repub- 
lic had not anticipated. As Mr. Sherman 
of Ohio aptly said, “ The Constitution pro- 
vided against every probable vacancy in the 
office of president, but did not provide for 
utter imbecility.” 

I am aware that Mr. Buchanan’s friends 
attribute his conduct in the whole matter to 
an amiable credulity and a humane desire to 
avoid the shedding of a drop of blood. I am 
sure that none of us would wish to deprive 
him of whatever benefit he may derive from 
the plea of virtuous motives, but allowing 
them all the force they are entitled to, we 
must still exclaim :— 


“Curse on his virtues, they’ve undone his 
country !” 


For no other of the confederates in this 
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great villany will the candid historian ven- 
ture with success the apology of mental im- 
becility or moral cowardice. They are men 
who make the boast that for long years it 
has been the aim of their existence to over- 
throw, not by open and honorable opposition, 
but secretly, traitorously, and by subornation 
of treason, the most benignant government 
in the world, and one to which they were 
bound by solemn oaths and by sacred honor. 
They are men who, pretending to be gentle- 
men, have made conspiracy a trade and per- 
jury ahabit. They have blended professions 
of patriotism with the practice of treason, 
linked the .duties of a senator with the position 
of a spy, and made a seat in the Cabinet the 
office of a thief. With a refinement of mean- 
ness that could belong to no chivalry but that 
of slaveholding, and would be practised by no 
knights save those of “the Golden Circle,” 
they have to the last moment drawn their offi- 
cial salaries from the nation they were betray- 
ing; they have perfected their schemes of 
plunder in the very capital which they were 
seeking to cripple, and beneath the folds of 
the flag that they were swearing to support 
and plotting to humble. They are men in 
brief—for the subject is a revolting one—who, 
imitating Judas and rivalling Arnold, have 
made their daily life simply and purely a 
daily lie. 


PROGRESS OF THE PLOT AND RISING OF THE 
‘ PEOPLE. 


Did time permit me, 1 would like briefly to 
refer to the national events that, following in 
quick succession, have interrupted what Mr. 
Seward happily calls “ the majestic march of 
our national progress ;” the successive seizure 
of Southern forts in obedience to telegrams 
from the Senate-chamber, the spread of 
Southern treason like the wild-fire of the 
prairies, the consternation of the people, the 
apathy of the Executive, the plot to seize the 
capital, intended to be executed in January 
and repeatedly postponed till the attempt in- 
volved too serious danger, the systematic ef- 
forts in the departments of the treasury, of the 
interior, of war, and I fear also, of the navy, 
to cripple the United States, to strengthen 
the rebels, and to close the term of the ad- 
ministration by a coup d'etat, that should give 
to the new Confederacy the power and the 
prestige of the old Government, and the 
preparations made by Northern confederates 
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whom the rebels had been taught to believe 
represented the great Northern Democracy, 
for assisting the plot and joining at the right 
moment in a general revolution. 

Lost themselves to a sense of honor, they 
ceased to believe in its existence at the North. 
They seem to have been unable to distinguish 
between a defence of the constitutional rights 
of slaveholders within the Union and under 
the Constitution, and a war in behalf of 
slavery for the severance of the Union, the 
overthrow of the Constitution, the desecration 
of our flag, and the humiliation of our coun- 
try. Then came the interruption of their 
plans by the premature discovery of the theft 
of the Indian bonds, and other villanies, com- 
pelling the retirement of the traitorous secre- 
taries Cobb, Thompson, and Floyd : the advent 
of Holt and Dix reviving the hopes of the na- 
tion, and the immortal order of the latter, 
which rung like a trumpet through the land, 
“Tf any man shall attempt to pull down the 
national flag, shoot him on the spot.” 

Then came the official announcement to 
the country, by the counting of the electoral 
votes, of the people’s choice ; next the safe 
arrival of Mr. Lincoln in Washington, un- 


harmed by the assassins who had sworn to 
take his life; then the inauguration, simple 


and imposing, the oath administered by the 
Chief-Justice of the United States, and the 
quiet transfer of such remnants of the Federal 
property as had not been stolen from the peo- 
ple under the retiring administration. 

A month of apparent inaction on the part 
of the new administration engaged in dis- 
entangling the web of treachesy, and learn- 
ing how much of treason lingered in the 
departments ; a month of active preparation 
by the rebel confederates, and we begin to 
hear the bitter taunts of England at the 
spiritless people of the great North, who 
were being driven to dissolution and infamy 
without an effort at resistance, and relin- 
quishing their nationality to a rebellion with- 
out striking a blow in its defence. 

We had a brief foretaste of the ignominy 
that awaits a nation which basely surrenders | 
its integrity and its independence, and we | 


heard the prelude of the shout that would | 


greet the downfall of the Union, and the epi- | 
taph that should record :— 
“ But yesterday it might 


Have stood against the World ; now lies it there, 
And none so poor to do it reverence’ 
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Assured of the integrity and patriotism of 
the President and the wisdom of his Cabinet, 
the North waited as only a brave people, 
conscious of their strength and of the justice 
of their cause, could afford to wait. The 
strength of the Government was gradually 
developed, the war and navy departments 
began to exhibit signs of life—and the great 
statesman of the West, who, sacrificing po- 
litical ambition and personal preferences, 
had consented to preside over a depleted 
treasury, renewed the miracle attributed 
by Webster to Alexander Hamilton: ‘ He 
smote the rock of the national resources, 
and abundant streams of revenue gushed 
forth. He touched the dead body of the 
public credit, and it sprang upon its feet.” 

Desperate as our situation seemed, capi- 
talists demanded no other security than the 
name of Chase, and when he asked for a 
loan of eight millions more than thirty mil- 
lions were instantly offered. 

Gentlemen, I have not time to dwell on 
the attack on Sumter, the attack of ten 
thousand men on one hundred men, and the 
ill-judged boast of Governor Pickens that 
they had humbled the star-spangled banner 
for the first time in seventy years. They 
themselves by that act and that boast initi- 
ated an irresistible conflict that will hardly 
cease till the stars and stripes again float in 
their beauty from every fortress in our land. 

That bombardment, as was remarked by 
one of the judges of the Supreme Court, 
“ blew all the plots of the traitors into the 
air, and inaugurated a change in the senti- 
ment of the country that seemed all but 
miraculous.” It awoke the deep love of 
country which had slumbered beneath the 
platforms of party and commercial interest. 
It ended at once the absurd cry of “no co- 
ercion,” as applicable to a government in 
enforcing its laws and protecting its exist- 
ence. The rebels by that act closed the door 
of compromise and reconciliation which had 
thus far been kept open. They rejected the 


| appeal to a convention of the American peo- 


ple, to which the President in his Inaugural 
had assented. They selected, instead, the 
arbitrament of force, the great trial by bat- 
tle. They struck at the very heart of the 
nation when they sought to humble the flag 
|of our Union that had protected them from 
infancy, and which from childhood we have 


jloved. They themselves inaugurated war. 











They imposed upon us the most sacred duty 
that can devolve upon a people, of protect- 
ing their nationality, and the world that had 
wondered at a forbearance which they could 
not understand, now wondered again at the 
spontaneous uprising of a mighty nation. 

The threatened attack on Washington, 
the disloyalty of Baltimore, the cutting off 
of all communication by railroad and tele- 
graph between the national capital and the 
great North, completed the work begun at 
Sumter. 

Party lines grew faint and vanished as 
completely as though they had never existed. 
Washington has been described as leaning 
in the darkest hour of the Revolution with 
one arm resting on Massachusetts, and the 
other on North Carolina. The faithlessness 
of the latter to her historic memories, pre- 
vents the parallel being now complete, but 
we may say of Lincoln what can be said of 
no other President since Washington, that 
in this dark hour he rests with one great arm 
upon his political friends, and the other on 
his political opponents, and that, as he looks 
abroad over the country whose destinies are 
in his keeping, he sees neither Republicans 
nor Democrats—neither nativists nor aliens 
—he sees but two classes, loyal citizens on 
the one side, and traitors on the other. 

The feeling exhibited throughout the loyal 
states is not, as some Europeans have sup- 
posed, an ebullition of enthusiasm, based 
upon sudden and evanescent passion, but the 
expression of a profound conviction gradu- 
ally forced upon them by a long train of 
facts that culminated at Sumter, that both 
duty and honor imperatively demand that 
they shall crush this gigantic conspiracy 
against the integrity of the country. 


THE ARMY OF THE UNION. 


It was this that, within six weeks, called 
forth, as if by magic, an army of two hun- 
dred thousand, converting our cities into 
camps, and making the repression of this re- 
bellion the one great business of the Ameri- 
can people. 

The scene has been one which, day by 
day, has thrilled us with emotion, one upon 
which the Bancroft and tne Motley of the 
next century will linger with admiration. 

Massachusetts, first in the field, as in 
the olden days of trial, shedding the first 
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blood at Baltimore, first to occupy and pro- 
tect the capital, where her great senator 
was stricken down, against the traitors 
whose hatred to him foreshadowed their 
hatred toward the American Constitution, 
of which he had been the faithful and elo- 
quent expounder. 

New York, “ herself the noblest eulogium 
on the Union,” following close behind with 
her gallant Seventh, reaching Washington 
by a march already famous, and insuring by 
their presence the safety of Washington. 
The New England States, Pennsylvania, 
and the great West, pouring in their quotas 
with generous rivalry, and our foreign popu- 
lation rising instantly to the grandeur of the 
occasion, and hastening to the defence of 
their adopted country, present features of 
strength in the American Republic of which 
the most ardent of its eulogists had hardly 
dreamed. 

If any man has regarded our large for- 
eign element as one that threatened danger 
to the perpetuity of popular institutions, let 
him glance at the regiments now gather- 
ing to battle in their behalf. He will find 
among them men who have fought for free- 
dom in other lands, and who have pined for 
their love of it in continental dungeons. 
He will find scholars from far-famed uni- 
versities, and graduates of the military 
schools of Europe, who have emerged ‘from 
positions in which they were gaining an in- 
dependency to proffer to their country their 
dear-bought experience, and guide and in- 
struct the military ardor that sweeps like a 


nationalities, and you will have response. 
from England and Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales, from natives of Catholic France and 
Protestant Germany—you will have replies 
from Poles who yet dream of an indepen- 
dent Poland, from Hungarians in whose ears 
still lingers the eloquence of Kossuth, from 
Italians rejoicing in a regenerated Italy, 
and who are fresh from executing the policy 
of the lamented Cavour and from fight- 
ing by the side of Garibaldi. Every peo- 
ple of Christendom has its representatives 
in the army of the Union that has gone 
forth to fight for national unity, national 
independence, and the rights of human na- 
ture, against the confederated forces of slav- 





ery and treason. 


whirlwind over the land. Call the roll of 
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ENGLAND’S NEUTRALITY. 

In this crisis of our national history, it is 
natural that we should regard with interest 
the view taken of our course by the great 
powers of Europe, and especially by that 
country with which, as colonies, we were so 
long connected, and which, despite the two 
wars that have been waged between us, we 
are accustomed to remember as our mother- 
land. Mingled with our Dutch and Hugue- 
not ancestry, a very large proportion of the 
older families of America trace their de- 
scent from England, and many who do not 
are yet connected with her by no common 
ties. For myself, I may say that I have al- 
ways entertained for her people a heredi- 
tary feeling of attachment, from the fact 
that my Huguenot ancestors, when they 
fled from Rochelle after the revocation by 
Louis XIV. of the Edict of Nantz, found 
upon her soil a welcome and a home; and 
that one of them volunteering for King 
William against James II., shed his blood 
for English freedom at the battle of the 
Boyne, that great era in English history, 
ending as we hope forever her civil wars, 
from which dates the establishment on a 
firm basis of the unity, the strength, and 
the world-wide dominion of the British 
Empire. Such memories, and doubtless, 
my countrymen, you have many such, de- 
scend from father to son undimmed by na- 
tional revolutions. They inspire sentiments 
of affection and kinship, that like family 
heirlooms gather new value from the lapse 
of time, and instead of fading as years and 
centuries roll by, seem the more sacred and 
imperishable from the thought of the gener- 
ations by whom they have been cherished 
and who have each in turn added a link to 
the chain of association. 

The recent visit of the Prince of Wales, 
coming to us as the representative of the 
British nation, characterized, as it was, by 
the most graceful courtesy and cordiality on 
his part, and by the heartiest welcome upon 
ours, with the single exception of the rude 
treatment he met at Richmond —now the 
head-quarters of the rebels —had accom- 
plished what no diplomacy could have ef- 
fected. It seemed to have blotted out the 
last lingering remnant of ill-feeling, and left 
on this side the Atlantic, at least, the belief 
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tween England and America, not based on 
treaty stipulations, but upon that heartfelt 
cordiality which springs from mutual regard, 
and from a common devotion to the great 
principles of right which belong to the insti- 
tutions of both countries and which their ex- 
ample is recommending to the world; nor 
should we overlook the belief cherished by 
many thoughtful men that if in the distant 
future England should be set upon by the 
despotisms of Europe, and should require the 
aid of her American daughter to save her 
from annihilation, that aid would be prompt- 
ly, effectively, and cordially given. 

It is with profound regret that we have 
seen that friendly feeling suddenly converted 
into one of intense and bitter disappoint- 
ment by the conduct and tone of the English 
Government and the ill-judged comments of 
the English press. 

The election of Mr. Lincoln for the first 
time entitled to the control of the Federal 
Government a party with whose political 
principles the English people were supposed 
to sympathize. By a scheme of treachery un- 
paralleled in baseness, a few of the defeated 
faction holding office in the Cabinet, in Con- 
gress, in the army and in the navy, conspired 
together to betray the forts, arsenals, and 
other property of the Government into the 
hands of their confederates, with the view of 
destroying the Union, and erecting upon its 
ruins a Southern Confederacy, of which 
slavery is to be the grand, permanent, and 
distinguishing characteristic. They accom- 
plish the seizure of the public property with- 
out difficulty, for they themselves were in- 
trusted with its guardianship, and they 
proceed to develop the great conspiracy and 
organize the rebel government, while the 
loyal citizens of the United States are help- 
lessly compelled to await the inauguration of 
the new President. The 4th of March arrives 
at last, Mr. Lincoln takes the oath to main- 
tain the Constitution and the laws, and when 
in obedience to that oath he orders the rebels 
to disperse, and calls upon the country for 
assistance, the loyal states, as one man, pre- 
pare to crush the conspiracy and restore the 
integrity and the honor of the nation. Neither 
from England nor from any foreign power 
have we asked or would we accept assistance 
in regulating our own household, but from 





that henceforth there was a firm alliance be- 


England, of all the states of the world, we 
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thought we hada right to expect a ready 
sympathy, and that moral support which is 
given by the countenance of a great nation. 

The Southern rebels also counted upon 
the support of England on the simple ground 
that her interest in cotton would incline her 
to their side, but we, although well aware 
of the demoralizing effect of interest upon 
national principle, still believed it impossi- 
ble that the British Government could con- 
sent, from pecuniary motives, to look with 
complacency on the progress of a rebellion 
whose only strength was gained by treach- 
ery, and which was avowedly prosecuted for 
the maintenance of a system which England 
herself had taught the world to regard with 
abhorrence. In thus believing, we were 
confirmed by the tone of the English press 
when the insurrection first began, one of 
the ablest representatives of which indig- 
nantly declared in substance that Manchester 
and Birmingham would be the first to reject 
as an insult the idea that they were to be 
moved from their position by pecuniary ap- 
peals, and that if any British Cabinet should 
sacrifice the anti-slavery principles of the 
nation to the question of cotton, England 
would lose, and deservedly lose, her place 
at the council-table of Europe. 

The exclamation of Lord John Russell in 
reply to a question as to the position of 
England, ‘‘ For God’s sake let us keep out 
of it,” was followed by what is termed a 
proclamation of neutrality, in which British 
subjects are forbidden to render assistance 
to either the United States on the one hand, 
or the states calling themselves the Confed- 
erate States on the other, both of which 
parties are recognized by the proclamation 
as * belligerents.” 

The British Government is accustomed 
to preserve an attitude of neutrality toward 
contending nations, but it would seem that 
neutrality does not so far interfere with the 
sympathies and freedom of its subjects as 
to compel it to issue proclamations against 
Irishmen enlisting with Francis Joseph, or 
Englishmen fighting for Victor Emmanuel 
and Garibaldi. 


EFFECT OF THE PROCLAMATION. 


The proclamation in this case is so warmly 
eulogized by the British press as precisely 
the proclamation demanded -by the crisis, 
they profess such profound astonishment 
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that the American people are not satisfied 
with it, and rate so severely Mr. Cassius M. 
Clay for expressing with Western bluntness 
his frank surprise, that I will dwell for a~ 
moment on what seems to be its meaning 
and effect. 

What has the proclamation effected? How 
did we stand before it was issued, and how 
do we stand now? 

In the case of the United States, the laws 
of England and its treaty stipulations with 
our Government already forbade its subjects 
from engaging in a conspiracy to overthrow 
our institutions. The proclamation, there- 
fore, in forbidding English subjects to fight 
in the service of the rebels against the United 
States, simply declared the law as it was al- 
ready understood; while in forbidding Eng- 
lishmen to fight for the United States against 
the rebels, it intervened to change the ex- 
isting practice to revive the almost obsolete 
act of George III., forbidding English sub- 
jects from engaging in foreign service with- 
out the royal consent, which had slumbered 
in regard to Austria and Italy, for the pur- 
pose of forbidding Englishmen from assisting 
to maintain in the United States constitu- 
tional order against conspiracy and rebel- 
lion, and the cause of freedom against chat- 
tel slavery. 

The first effect of the proclamation, there- 
fore, was to change the position in which 
England and Englishmen stood to the United 
States, to the disadvantage of the latter. 
Before the proclamation, for an Englishman 
to serve the United States Government in 
maintaining its integrity was regarded hon- 
orable; after the proclamation, such service 
became acrime. The proclamation makes 
it an offence now for an Englishman to fight 
for the Government at Washington as great 
as it was for Englishmen before the proc- 
lamation to fight for the rebels of Mont- 
gomery. It thus, in a moral view, lowered 
the American Government to the level of 
the rebel Confederacy, and in the next place, 
it proceeded, in an international view, to 
place the rebel Confederacy on the par with 
the American Government by recognizing 
them, not as rebels and insurgents, to be 
dealt with by our Government as our Con- 
stitution and laws should determine, but as 
a belligerent power, to be classed with the 
United States (of which they were but a 
rebellious fraction), and equally entitled with 
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the United States to the rights of belliger- 
ents under the law of nations. 

No ingenuity can blind us to these facts : 
Before the proclamation, to support our Gov- 
ernment was an honorable office for the sub- 
jects of Great Britain, and the rebels were 
insurgents with no rights save under the 
American Constitution. After the procla- 
mation, foran Englishman to serve the United 
States is a crime, and the rebels are elevated 
into a belligerent power ; and this interven- 
tion of England, depriving us of a support 
which her practice permitted, and giving the 
rebels a status and right they did not pos- 
sess, we are coolly told is neutrality. Dr. 
Johnson, in his famous letter, gave us a 
sketch of a Chesterfieldean patron seeing a 
man struggling for life in the water, and 
when he reached ground incumbering him 
with help. Lord John has taught us the 
meaning of British neutrality toward a na- 
tion supposed to be in like condition. Let 
us trust that the English people will not en- 
dorse the definition. 

What would England have said to such a 
proclamation of neutrality from us in her do- 
mestic troubles in Canada, in Ireland, or in 
India? What would the English people 
have thought of a state paper from Wash- 
ington, declaring it the sovereign will of the 
people of the United States to remain per- 
fectly neutral in the contest being waged in 
Hindostan between the British Government 
on the one side and the Mogul dynasty on 
the other, and forbidding American citizens 
to enter the service of either of the said bel- 
ligerents ? What would they have thought 
of the American President intimating with 
cold etiquette that it was a matter of pro- 
found indifference to this Government which 
of the belligerents should be victorious, the 
King of Oude and Nana Sahib, or Lord Can- 
ning and the immortal Havelock? Or is it 
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these laws, a pirate who is licensed to plun- 
der and murder by Jefferson Davis’ letters 
of marque, now endorsed by the sovereigns 
of England and France, it will be regarded 
as an outrage by the civilized world; and 
this gentle intimation comes to us from a 
nation who are hardly recovered from the 
effects of a rebellion, to end which, without 
staying to ask the opinion of the world, they 
blew their rebels from the guns. 

It was intimated that the British Cabinet 
were puzzled how to act in regard to the 
United States on the one hand, and her rebel 
conspirators on the other, and that after a 
careful search for precedents, one was found 
in the royal proclamation touching the war 
between Greece and Turkey, and that on 
that was based the proclamation which has 
se displeased and wounded the American 
people. 


AMERICAN NEUTRALITY IN CANADA. 


It could not have escaped the Cabinet in 
their search for precedents, for we know with 
what thoroughness such searches are made, 
that a very similar state of things existed 
but a few years since between Great Britain 
and the United States, when the integrity 
and honor of the British empire were assailed 
by her Canadian colonists, and she had oe- 
casion to learn what in the opinion of the 
United States constitutes the duties of neu- 
trality toward a friendly nation. Unsuccess- 
ful rebellions are soon forgotten, and per- 
haps many Englishmen may be surprised on 
being told that the Canadian rebellion was 
so deeply seated and so widely spread, as 
seriously to threaten the crown with the loss 
of the Canadas. Mr. Leader declared in 
Parliament that all the English Government 
could do, would be to subjugate and hold the 
principal cities, leaving the country occu- 
pied by rebels. The number of British troops 





that the British have become so enamored 
of rebellion, ay, and of treachery, too, among 
their Sepoys, that they thus court our Great 
Mogul and his fellow-traitors of Montgom- 
ery? 

The queen’s proclamation strikes not sim- 
ply at the moral position of our Government, 
but according to the English press, it strikes 
also at our right to execute our own laws 
against piracy ; and we are told by the Lon- 
don Times that if we venture to hang, under 


under Sir John Colbourne was only twenty 
| thousand, while the rebels are said to have 
had fourteen thousand at Montreal, four 
thousand at Napiersville, and thousands 
more in arms in different parts of the Cana- 
das, fierce with indignation at the murder of 
a party of patriots by Indians in the employ 
of the British Government. 

In November ’37, two battles were fought 
between the British and the rebels, the one 
at St. Dennis, and the other at St. Charles, 
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which was taken from a force of three thou- 
sand Canadians, of whom two hundred were 
killed, and thirty wounded. 

In December, Mackenzie, the head rebel, 
who seems to have been the prototype of 
Davis, organized a provisional Government, 
and assuming the right to dispose of “ ten 
millions of acres of land, fair and fertile,” 
took possession of Montgomery House, near 
Toronto, with a band of insurgents, and sent 
a demand to Sir Francis B. Head to dissolve 
the Provincial Parliament, and to leave To- 
ronto within fifteen days. 

Then came Lord Gosferd’s proclamation 
at Quebec, declaring martial law, and de- 
nouncing the conspiracy and rebellion, and 
on the 8th of January, 1838, came the first 
proclamation from President Van Buren. 
After reciting the efforts made by him and 
by the governors of New York and Vermont 
to prevent any unlawful interference on the 
part of our citizens in the contest unfortu- 
nately commenced in the British provinces, 
and notwithstanding the presencoof the civil 
officers of the United States who, by his di- 
rection, had visited the scenes of commotion, 
arms and ammunition have been procured 
by the insurgents, in the United States, the 
proclamation proceeded :— 


‘‘ Now, therefore, to the end that the au- 
thority of the laws may be maintained and 
the faith of treaties observed, I, Martin Van 
Buren, do most earnestly exhort all citizens 
of the United States who have violated their 
duties to return peaceably to their respective 
homes, and I hereby warn them that any 
persons who shall compromise the neutrality 


’ of this Government by interfering in an un- 


lawful manner with the affairs of the neigh- 
boring British provinces, will render them- 
selves liable to arrest and punishment under 
the laws of the United States,” etc., ete. 


At the request of Lord Durham, Mr. Van 
Buren had directed our commanding officer 
on Lake Ontario to co-operate in any meas- 
ures which might be suggested by Lord Dur- 
ham for rooting out the band of pirates who 
had their quarters among “the thousand 
isles,” without the slightest regard to the of- 
ficial proclamation of their chief, Mr. Wil- 
liam Johnson, holding a commission from 
the patriot Government, that the patriots 
would carefully respect neutral waters and 
the rights of all citizens of the United States. 

On the 21st November, 1838, President 
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Van Buren issued a second proclamation, 
calling upon the misguided and deluded per- 
sons to abandon projects dangerous to their 
own country, fatal to those whom they pro- 
fess a desire to relieve, impracticable of ex- 
ecution without foreign aid, which they can- 
not rationally expect to obtain, and giving 
rise to imputations, however unfounded, 
against the honor and good faith of their 
own Government. 

The proclamation further called upon 
“ every officer, civil and military, and upon 
every citizen, by the veneration due by all 
freemen to the laws which they have as- 
sisted to enact for their own Government, 
by his regard for the honor and good faith 
of his country, by his love of honor, and re- 
spect for that sacred code of laws by which 
national intercourse is regulated, to use ev- 
ery pewer to arrest for trial and punishment 
every offender against the laws providing for 
the performance of our obligations to the 
other powers of the world.” 

On the 4th of December, 1838, the Presi- 
dent, in his message to Congress, declared, 
“Tf an insurrection existed in Canada, the 
amicable disposition of the United States, as 
well as their duty to themselves, would lead 
them to maintain a strict neutrality, and to 
restrain its citizens from all violation of the 
laws which have been passed for its enforce- 
ment. But the Government recognizes a still 
higher obligation to repress all attempts on 
the part of its citizens to disturb the peace 
of a country where order prevails or has been 
re-established.” 

Such was the neutrality on the part of the 
United States towards Great Britain. It 
recognized the rebels of Canada not as bel- 
ligerents, but as insurgents, and it enforced 
its neutrality not by forbidding its citizens 
to assist Great Britain to maintain its au- 
thority against the insurgents, but by for- 
bidding them to interfere in an unlawful 
manne? with the affairs of the Provinces. 

It needs no intimate knowledge of inter- 
national law, no study of Grotius, or Puff- 
endorf, or Vattel, or Wheaten, no definitions 
of the rights of belligerents and privateers 
from the Consolato del Mare, from Lampredi, 
Galiani, Moser, or Huebner, to enable us to 
appreciate the wide difference between the 
neutrality we practised toward England and 
her rebels, and that which England has in- 
augurated against us; and no refinement of 
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reasoning, nor subtle glosses indulged in by | France has adopted; and those two great 
the English press, have at all blinded the | powers who recently declared in the Con- 
American people to the unfriendly character | gress at Paris that privateering is and shall 
of this royal proclamation. | remain abolished, by royal and imperial 

The recognition of the independence of the ‘proclamation have countersigned letters of 
Southern Confederacy is a matter in the dis-|marque for the destruction of American 
cretion of England, and of all foreign nations. |ships, and which threaten with spoliation 


When this independence is established as a |the commerce of the world. The aim and 


matter of fact, we expect it to be recognized ; | effect of the British proclamation seems to 
but England does not so recognize it. 


She |us so clearly unfriendly and injurious, that 
recognizes the Confederacy as simply strug- |it is hardly worth while to note the discour- 
gling for independence as were the insur-/|tesy of adopting such a policy, and giving it 
gents in Canada, and pending the struggle |a definite and irreversible shape in advance 
she volunteers under professions of neutrality | of the arrival of Mr. Adams, without allow- 
to ignore our constitutional right to subdue |i 


ing us the opportunity to offer a word of 
them, and to recognize their rebellion asj|explanation or remonstrance. Mr. Adams 
lawful war. 


Bound to us by treaty stipula- | reached Liverpool the 13th of May—the next 
tions, she elevates them to an equality of | day the proclamation was printed in London. 
position as regards belligerent rights under! The United States, by their neutrality, 
the law of nations. She places their usurped | broke the back of the Canadian rebellion, 
government, based on treachery and slavery, | dashed the hopes cherished by the rebels of 
on a par with that founded by Washington | effective American sympathy, in good faith 
and his associates on the broad consent of assisted the British Government in main- 
the American people. She introduces Jef- | taining its authority and restoring order, and 
ferson Davis and his confederates to a lim- | ‘thus materially diminished the cost of treas- 
ited extent into the family of nations, en-|ure and of life at which alone their subjec- 
dorses the licenses given by them to pirates | tion could have been accomplished. 

whose brutal cupidity is stimulated by bribes} The British Government by their neutral- 


of blood-money —twenty dollars for every lity, have made our task far more difficult, 
murdered American! and transforms them ‘apart from the injury we may anticipate 
into letters of marque, which the ships of all | from the fleet of privateers whose letters are 


nations are bound to recognize, respect, and 


|so respectably countersigned. But we learn 
obey. 


from this proclamation one lesson that will 
Had she treated them as insurgents, they 


be perhaps worth all that it shall cost us: 
would have had no other rights on the sca | we learn the treatment we may expect if we 


than had Bill Johnson, the pirate of the St. | fail to maintain our national integrity and 
Lawrence. Having proclaimed them bel-'the honor of our flag. 

ligerents, she has given them a commission! If a mere supposition that the rebels at 
not simply to capture American property in Montgomery are likely to be successful, can 
American vessels, but to captureon the high |in a moment dash from the memory of the 
seas American property on board of what- | | English Government all recollection of past 
ever vessel it may be found, and to carry the | friendship, and induce her in our moment of 
neutral vessel and cargo into a belligerent | trial to condescend to a course so different 
port for further examination. She recog- | from that we had pursued towards her : what 
nizes the right of the men who have robbed | treatment may we not expect from her, and 
our treasury, betrayed our forts, and filched from every other European Cabinet, if we 
our navy-yards and arsenals to establish | ourselves by our conduct admit that we are 
prize-courts to decide upon the lawfulness | pow erlessat home? How will we be treated 
of captures made by their commissioned | abroad if we yield to the threats of a frac- 





cruisers, and brought into court for adjudi- 
cation, and the title to be given by Davis’ 
courts is to be held valid by the law ofnations 

That is what the proclamation of neutral- 
ity really means. This is the neutrality 


which England has inaugurated and which | 


‘tion of our own population? What will be 
our standing among nations if, consenting 


. to separation, we lose nearly half of our ter- 


‘ritory and two-thirds of our Atlantic sea- 
board, and descend to the position of a third- 
rate power? Or what respect will be paid 
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us if, to maintain our territory, we compro- 
mise with rebellion—if we yield at the can- 
non’s mouth what the people have deliber- 
ately refused at the polls—if we teach the 
world by such an example that we may be 
bullied with success, and that when we resist 
on principle unreasonable demands, it is only 
necessary to humble our flag and to threaten 
Washington to induce us ignominiously to 
submit ? 

Let us discard all reliance upon other help 
than that of God, a right cause and a strong 
arm, and let us recognize the stubborn fact 
that “the government or nation that fails 
to protect itself against foes, whether for- 


eign or domestic, deserves to perish inglori- 
ously.” * 


THE RIGHT SYMPATHIES OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE, 


Before leaving the question of England’s 
neutrality, I think we should distinguish be- 
tween the hasty action of the British Cabi- 
net and the deliberate conviction of the 
British people. 

That the heart of that great nation is sound, 
and that as soon as they understand the mo- 
tives and manner of this rebellion as you 
understand them, they will appreciate our 
position, approve our resolution, and wish us 
God-speed in our great work of restoring the 
Federal Union to its integrity and its great 
original principles of freedom, I cannot, I will 
not doubt. , 

Already their Cabinet has partially atoned 
for the first proclamation by an order that 
will prevent the privateers of Davis from en- 
tering British ports, and both the Govern- 
ment and the people must soon recognize the 
fact that we have the ability and the will to 
crush this rebellion and maintain our integ- 
rity, however long the struggle, however great 
the cost: and that we no more recognize 
the right of England nor of Europe to dictate 
to us in this matter, than England would have 
recognized our right to interfere between 
her and Nana Sahib. The material inter- 
ests based on cotton must yield to the national 
and moral duties that to-day devolve upon 
the American people, in determining, per- 
haps for untold ages, the destiny of the Amer- 
ican continent. 

The English people will see that our re- 
solve to crush the conspiracy for the establish- 

* Guetano Filangieri. 
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ment of a slave empire, is not based on 
any evanescent burst of enthusiasm, but on 
the most sober calculations of honor, duty, 
safety, and economy ; and that it is the true in- 
terest of England, her pecuniary, her political, 
and her moral interest, that the war should be 
as brief as possible, that the rebels may no 
longer be deluded into the belief that any true 
Englishman who understands the history and 


the object of their rebellion can regard it with : 


other feelings than those naturally aroused 
by a policy of fraud, treachery, and op- 
pression. 

That the restoration of the integrity of our 


ad 


Union is to be accomplished without a vast © 


expenditure of treasure, and perhaps of blood, 
no one anticipates. We all know something 
of the cost of European wars, but we know 
also our own resources and the immense stake 
for which we will be fighting. Our fathers 
fought for seven years for our national free- 
dom, and the spirit abroad throughout our 
land indicates that their sons, if necessary, 
will fight seven years more to save it from 
destruction and disgrace. Whether the debt 
incurred for its preservation shall be hun- 
dreds or thousands of millions, it will be a 
sacred legacy to future generations. A debt 
of five hundred millions, as remarked by an 
English journalist, would leave this nation 
less severely taxed than any nation of Eu- 
rope. 


OUR COUNTRY ONE. 


If any man supposes that this republic can 
be advantageously sundered into two, let him 
cast his eye upon the map, and endeavor to 
find a natural line to separate the two con- 
federacies. The geographical formation of 
our country indicates that it is one: nature 
has provided no boundary line between the 
North and the South: no river like the Mis- 
sissippi, no mountain chain like the Allegha- 
nies or the Rocky Mountains, running from 
the West to the Atlantic, and forming an Al- 
pine boundary to divide the sections. On 
the contrary, the Father of Waters stretches 
out his great arms to the East and to the 
West, bearing on his bosom to the Gulf the 
generous products of the valleys which they 
fertilize, and carrying back in their place the 
cotton, rice, and sugar of our Southern bor- 
ders, and imports from foreign climes. 

The Mississippi, source and channel of pros- 





perity to North and South, alike in every 
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mile of its progress; on the West to Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, and Louis- 
jana; on the East to Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi, pro- 
claims to the citizens of the immense region 
which it waters through thousands of miles in 
extent, from North to South, and East to 
West, that our country is one and indivisible. 

Our duty to the South forbids our acqui- 
esvence in this rebellion, for it would reverse 
the American policy for the last half century, 
and reconsizn to foreign invasion, to anarchy 
and ruin, the immense territories which we 
have rescued from European sway, and 
united as parts of our great nation. 

Look back to the olden time, and see what 
the Southern country would again become. 
Trace the history of Florida from the days 
of Charles V., from the adventures of De 
Leon and De Soto, the persecution of Prot- 
estants from France, and the retaliation on 
the murderous Spaniards; the capture of St. 
Augustine by Sir Francis Drake, the bue- 
caneering inroads of the English, the transfer 
of Florida to the British crown; its partial 
settlement from Italy and Greece, the pri- 
vateering exploits in our Revolution, the cap- 
ture of Baton Rouge and Pensacola, until its 
purchase by our Government in 1819. 

Remember that the Spaniards navigated 
the Gulf of Mexico for two centuries without 
discovering that it was the outlet of the great 
river of the North, a fact which perhaps in- 
duces the Southern confederates to imagine 
that we also may be persuaded to forget its 
existence. Look at Louisiana from the days 
of Law and the Mississippi bubble to its ces- 
sion to Spain in 1762, and its retrocession to 
France in 1800, when we hastened to buy it 
from the First Consul, and you will find 
nothing in Florida, in Louisiana, nor indeed 
in Texas, to indicate even the first beginning 
of the prosperity which has been so rapidly 
developed under the fostering protection of 
the Federal Government. 


FOREIGN ENTANGLEMENTS INSEPAXABLE 
FROM DISUNION. 


Let the American Union be dismembered, 
and what is to prevent foreign powers from 
re-entering upon our national domain, from 
which at such great cost and labor they have 
been ousted ? 





An old officer of the French empire, writ- | 
ing to the Courrier des Etats-Unis, has pre-! 
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dicted that in the first place France would 
retake Louisiana, according to ancient trea- 
ties, that Spain would reclaim Florida, that 
England perhaps would seck to appropriate 
Oregon, and that Mexico, under foreign pro- 
tection, would retake New Mexico, Texas, 
and California; or supposing that we should 
consent to the establishment of the so-called 
Southern Confederacy, which we know to be 
a mere military despotism, what possible 
guarantee can we have for peace in the 
future, when each state reserves the right to 
secede at pleasure and enter at will into for- 
eign alliances, inaugurating universal chaos 
and chronic dissolution? Even now, while 
the struggle is being waged, the leading men 
of South Carolina, already sick of their in- 
dependence before it is accomplished, repu- 
diate republican institutions and sigh for a 
British prince to lend the odor of royalty to 
the aristoeracy which they boast—an_aris- 
tocracy based not upon historic deeds and 
noble heroism, but simply upon the color of 
their skins and their despotic dominion over 
helpless slaves—an aristocracy whose wealth 
is invested in human flesh, and whose reve- 
nues are collected in the fleld by the lash, 
and on the auction-block by the hammer ! 
Let our Union be divided with the view 
of accomplishing present peace, and not only 
would the United States fall from her posi- 
tion of a first-class power to that of a minor 
republic, with a contracted sea-board and a 
defenceless border ; but the act of separation 
would inaugurate an exposure to hostilities, 
—first from our new and unfriendly neigh- 
bor, and then from every foreign power with 
which one or.all of the Southern States 
might choose to form an alliance. Either 
contingency would necessarily change our 
national pohicy, require the maintenance of 
a standing army, and complicate endlessly 
our commercial relations. Now, we stand 
aloof from the quarrels of the rest of the 
world, and can devote our energies to the 
development of our marvellous resources 
and the extension of civilization and free- 
dom over the American continent; then we 
should be compelled to an attitude of per- 
petual self-defence to save us from constant 
entanglement in the web of European poli- 
tics. Already have we had a foretaste of 
the sort of treatment which Europe will 
accord to the severed fragments of the 


American Republic. 


ee 
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To meintain the respect of the world we the waving of the flag of the slave-trader 
must maintain first the integrity of our na- over the fearful horrors of the middle pas- 
tional territory, and next the integrity of sage. 
our fundamental principles. As for the ar-| Gentlemen, asin our Revolutionary strug? 
gument that if the rebellion is crushed har- gle our fathers had to contend with the 
mony can never be restored, Canada fur-/ timid and the avaricious, who feared the 
nishes the refutation. The bloody feuds of evils of war, and continually cried peace! 
1838 have hardly left a trace to mar the | peace ! where there was no peace, so may 
tranquil prosperity which marks the prog-; we expect to be constantly hampered by 
ress of that great province. There is rea- | declaimers in favor ofcompromise. I do not 
son to believe that the Union men of the | stop to consider the fitness of our lending 
South await but the coming of the Federal | an ear to such a cry until the insult to our 
forces in sufficient strength, to show them- | flag has been atoned for, and until our su- 
selves again the cordial supporters of the! premacy isacknowledged, for the great mass 
Federal Government. But even if this were | of the people of the country will be unani- 
not so, and there was reason to fear a long | mous on this point; they will regard the 
period of distrust and disaffection, the fact ; bare suggestion of treating with the rebels 
remains that the interests of the American | whose hands are stained with the blood of 
people imperatively demand that the integ- | the sons of Massachusetts, of Ellsworth and 
rity of the Union shall be preserved whether | of Winthrop, of Greble and of Ward, as a 
the slavery propagandists of the South like | personal insult, and will reply to it as 
it or like it not. did Patrick Henry, ‘‘ We must fight! I re- 
peat it, sir, we must fight!” The sword is 

WE MUST FIGHT. now the only pen with which we can write 

This is one of those decisive epochs that | ‘ peace” in enduring characters on the map 
occur in the history of all great nations. | of America. 

One came to our fathers in 1776. Submis-| The day of compromise is gone. “ That 
sion to usurped authority, or national inde- | sort of thing,” as the Secretary said, “ ended 
pendence, was the issue; and on the day we | with the 4th of March.” We have had de- 
commemorate they chose the latter ; and the | vices enough for saving the Union, devices 
force of their example on the world is yet | suggested by the men who are now striving 
to be determined. ‘To-day the imperious | to destroy it. 

demand comes from slavery, “submit, or| There is one good old plan provided by 
be destroyed!” Already has a blow been | the Constitution that was successfully prac- 
struck by slavery at our Republic the force | tised by Washington and Jackson. We 
of which reverberates through the world. | are about to try chat ; let us try it thoroughly ; 
Two hundred millions of debts due from | it is simply the due execution of the laws by 
rebels to loyal citizens are repudiated, the | whatever degree of force the exigency may 
business of the country is arrested, bank-|require. If our army of three hundred 
ruptcy stares us in the face; worse than all, | thousand men is insufficient, a million stand 
our flag has been insulted, our prestige im- | ready to follow them to field. 

paired, and from foreign courts we have 
received treatment that our American pride | THE DIGNITY OF OUR POSITION AND DUTIES. 
can illy brook. Honor, interest, self-re-| It would be difficult, my countrymen, to 
spect, and the highest duty call upon us to | exaggerate the solemn importance of our 
crush, and crush speedily, the insolent trai- | national position. A struggle for life and 
tors whose secret and atrocious perfidy has | death has commenced between freedom and 
temporarily crippled us; and while we recall | slavery, and on the event of the struggle 
the motives that combine to compel us to| depends our national existence. Let us 
resistance, let us not forget the duty which | falter, let us compromise, let us yield, and 
this nation owes to the oppressed race who | the work of our fathers and the inheritance 
are the innocent cause of all our troubles, |of our children, our own honor and the 
and who have no friends to look to but our-| hopes of the oppressed nationalities of the 
selves, to prevent the spreading of slavery | world, will be buried in a common grave! 
over every foot of American territory, and | Let us be demoralized by defeat in the field | 
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or what is infinitely worse, by submission to 
rebellion, and in foreign lands a man will 
blush and hang his head to declare himself 
an American citizen. A whipped hound 
should be the emblem of the Northern man 
who whimpers for a peace that can only be 
gained by dishonor. 


But let us remember our fathers who, | 


eighty-five years ago, this day made univer- 
sal freedom and equal right the corner-stone 
of this Republic ; let us exhibit, as we have 
begun to do, their stern resolve and high 
devotion in behalf of constitutional freedom, 
and we shall secure for our children and 
our children’s children a gigantic and glori- 


ous nationality, based upon principles of | 


Christian civilization, such as the world 
has never seen before. 

There is nothing impossible, nothing im- 
probable in our speedy realization of a glori- 
ous future. 

The seeds of this rebellion have long 
lurked in our system: for years it has been 


coming to a head, and simply from want of | 


proper treatment, it has now burst with an- 
gry violence; but the pulse of the nation 
beats coolly and calmly, the partial local in- 
flammation but serves to exhibit the lusty 
health of the body politic, and when this re- 
bellion is extinguished, and its cause re- 
moved, we may hope that we are safe from 
an organized rebellion for at least a century 
to come. 

With what speed this rebellion shall be 
crushed, depends solely upon yourselves. 
Let public feeling lag throughout the land, 
and the War Department will lag in Wash- 
ington. Let us become careless and indif- 
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| Let us with this sleepless vigilance on our 
|part, repose a generous confidence in our 
President, who has won the generous ap- 
plause of his Democratic opponents, nor 
/scan too impatiently the warlike policy of 
Scott. 

Like all true-hearted and brave veterans, 
he wishes to spare as far as possible the blood 
|alike of loyal soldiers and deluded rebels, 
and to carry with the flag of our Union not 
simply the power to make it respected but 
the more glorious attributes that cause it to 
beloved. ‘ Not,” to adopt the words of Gov. 
Andrew of Massachusetts, “‘ to inaugurate a 
war of sections, not to avenge former wrongs, 
not to perpetuate ancient griefs of memories 
of conflict,” will that flag move onwards un- 
til it floats again in its pride and beauty over 
Richmond and Sumter, and Montgomery and 
|New Orleans ; but to indicate the majesty of 

the people, to retain and re-invigorate the 
institutions of our fathers, to rescue from 
| the despotism of traitors the loyal citizens 
\of the South, and place all, loyal or rebel, 
under the protection of a Union that is es- 
sential to the welfare of the whole. 

The eyes of the whole world are this day 
fixed upon you. To Europeans themselves, 
Europeans questions sink to insignificance 
compared with the American question now to 
be decided. Rise, my countrymen, as did 
our fathers on the day we celebrate, to 
|the majestic grandeur of this question in its 
twofold aspect, as regards America and as 
regards the world. Remember that with the 
failure of the American Republic will fall 
hee wisest system of republican government 
| 





| 





which the wisdom of man has yet invented, 
and the hopes of popular freedom cherished 
throughout the globe. 

Let us, standing by our fathers’ graves, 
swear anew aud teach the oath to our chil- 


| 


ferent about the matter, and contractors will ‘dren, that with God’s help the American Re- 
cheat our soldiers, incompetent officers will | public, clasping this continent in its embrace, 
expose them to defeat, official indifference | shall stand unmoved, though all the powers 


will produce general demoralization. 

But let us keep ever in mind the lesson 
we have so dearly learned—that eternal vig- 
ilance is the price of liberty. Let the ad- 
ministration and the army feel that their 
every act is canvassed by an intelligent peo- 
ple, and when approved, greeted by a hearty 
appreciation ; that every branch of industry 
awaits the ending of the war, and that from 
every part of the land comes the cry of “ for- 
ward,” and the arm of the Union at Wash- 
ington will obey the heart of the nation, 
whenever a prayer rises in its behalf, or its 
flag kisses the breeze of heaven. 


jof slavery, piracy, and European jeulousy, 
'should combine to overthrow it; that we 
'shall have in. the future, as we have had in 
| the past—one country, one Constitution, and 
one destiny; and that when we shall have 
| passed from earth, and the acts of to-day 
| shall be matter of history, and the dark 
power now secking our overthrow shall have 
| been itself overthrown, our sons may gather 
| strength from our example in every contest 
with despotism that time may have in store 
|to try their virtue, and that they may rally 
/under the stars and stripes to battle for free- 
dom and the rights of man, with our olden 
war-cry, “ Liberty and Union, now and for- 
ever, one a... inseparable.” 
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From The Saturday Review. | 
MR. FROUDE’S “STORY FROM THE AR- 
CHIVES OF SIMANCAS.” 
STIMUIATED, apparently, by the discov- 
eries of Mr. Motley, Mr. Froude has been 
searching in foreign archives for evidence 
respecting English history. It would have 
been well for his reputation if he had re- 
sorted in the first instance to this, which, as 
opinion in England was gagged under the 
Tudor despotism, is in fact almost the only 
independent source of information. He has 
given us the result of his researches among 
the French archives in the appendix to his 
Pilgrim. The letters of the French ambas- 
sadors which he has there printed are enough 
in themselves to demolish his theory of 
Henry VIII.’s character and government. 
He has exercised some candor in producing 
such damning testimony against himself, and 
he would have exercised still more candor 
by admitting its weight, instead of sticking 
as he does to all his paradoxes, and sneering 
at the rational view of the question as the 
Italian view, with the French ambassador’s 
decisive confirmation of it under his eyes. 
The “ Story ” which he has now brought 
us from the archives of Simancas, if it be 
true, is as fatal to his heroine as the French 
archives have been to his hero. He had 
prepared us for an apotheosis of Elizabeth 
as extravagant as his apotheosis of Henry 
VIII. She was to be “the great nature 
which had remoulded the world.” (Hist. 
vol. ii. p. 142.) It was a scandalous thing 
in his eyes that “the purity of Elizabeth 
should be an open question among our his- 
torians, although the foulest kennels must 
be swept to find the filth wherewith to defile 
it.” He has now been “ sweeping a ken- 
nel” himself, and the result is that he ‘ de- 
files” Elizabeth with worse filth than ever 
was cast upon her name before. He would 
now have us believe, on the authority of his 
recent researches, that she made Leicester 
“ master of her government and of her own 
person;” that she was privy at least to the 
murder of Leicester’s wife ; that for the sake 
of her guilty love she was ready to sell Eng- 
lend and the Reformation to Spain; that 
Cecil alone saved the country from her, and 
her from herself; and that for these offences 
her own council were on the point of de- 
priving her of the throne. Is it vain to hope 
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that this discovery will moderate the discov- 
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erer’s confidence in the perfect soundness of 
his own theories—that he will begin to allow 
that the “history books,” as he modestly 
calls the works of all previous historians, 
are less contemptible than he has imagined 
—and that he will do a little justice to the 
illustrious men, such as Fisher, More, and 
Pole, whose reputations he has fanatically 
sacrificed to that of his Tudor Dagon? Of 
one thing he may be sure—that the longer 
he defers this unwelcome but expiatory proc- 
ess, the more severe will be the Nemesis of 
Truth. 

We are, however, not prepared to jump to 
the conclusion that Mr. Froude’s present 
charges against Elizabeth are perfectly well 
founded, any more than we were to agree 
with the extravagantly enthusiastic view he 
formerly took of her character and govern- 
ment. The witness on whose testimony the 
whole story depends, is Alvarez de Quadra, 
Bishop of Aquila, ambassador of Philip II. 
in London during the first five years of 
Elizabeth, in whose correspondence with his 
government all these scandals have been 
found. The first point, of course, is to ascer- 
tain exactly what sort of man De Quadra 
was, and whether he was a competent and 
credible witness. Little has been hitherto 
known about him. He is not even men- 
tioned in the Biographie Universelle. Some 
account of his mission, and some inkling of 
these scandals, is given in the Memorias de 
la Real Academia de la Historia (vol._7). 
The title of this paper is Apuntimientos para 
la historia Del Re Don Felipe Segundo de 
Espana, por lo tocante & sus relaciones con 
la Reina Isabel de Inglaterra. The author, 
Don Thomas Gonzalez, keeper of the archives 
of Simancas, states that he has had access 
to the original diplomatic correspondence of 
the period, including, no doubt, the same 
letters of De Quadra which have furnished 
the discoveries of Mr. Froude. One fact is 
given in this paper which materially affects 
De Quadra’s credibility as a witness against 
the character of Elizabeth. It appears that 
in 1563 Elizabeth wrote to Philip, “‘com- 
plaining bitterly of his ambassador, Don Al- 
varez de Quadra, Bishop of Aquila, who, 
notwithstanding his great knowledge, expe- 
rience, prudence, and ability in the marage- 
ment of affairs, was by no means to her lik- 
ing, because he meddled with that which was 
not in his province, and fomented the dis- 
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turbances of the kingdom; wherefore she 
prayed bim to send another person who 
might be more suitable, and less open to 
suspicion in the matter.” This is obviously 
most important. It is to be observed, also, 
that in @ quotation from one of the letters 
given by Mr. Froude, De Quadra speaks of 
Elizabeth as a “devil,” so that he was 
plainly not blind to her faults. 

Mr. Froude, however, appears, by some 
means or other, to have become intimately 
acquainted with the most subtle peculiarities 
of the ambassador’s character. He is able at 
once to denounce him as a liar and to guar- 
antee to us his accuracy asa witness. De 
Quadra, we are told “ handled falsehood like 
a master,” yet, “above all things, in his 
communications with his own sovereign, he 
was true.” He would lie with any man 
when a lie would serve his turn; but he 
knew, as well as his master, that to lie with 
advantage it was necessary to know what was 
the truth. He never spoke or acted, for 


good or evil, except with his feet firmly stand- 
ing on the hard, solid ground of reality, and 
he treated his master with necessary sin- 
cerity.” All this is very fine, like many other 


historical characters which Mr. Froude has 
evolved out of his own “ subjective con- 
sciousness,” without reference to the facts of 
history. But when a wityess is put into the 
box to prove on his sole testimony facts of 
such importance, itis rather awkward to find 
at the outset that he is a firstrate liar; and 
it is rather difficult to imagine by what cri- 
terion it can be infallibly discerned which 
part of his evidence emanates from his fine 
appreciation of “ the solid ground of reality,” 
and which from his masterly skill in false- 
hood. In the case of a character so singu- 
larly compounded, moral diagnosis is an in- 
tricate and slippery process.” If Mr. Froude 
has any positive evidence, independent of 
the correspondence, which corroborates his 
delicate portraiture of De Quadra’s intellec- 
tual peculiarities, let him produce it. If he 
has only the correspondence, we should like 
at least to see the correspondence in extenso 
before we make up our minds that the 
Spaniard was not in the “ falsehood,” but in 
the “ solid reality ” vein when he represented 
Elizabeth as a harlot, a murderess, and a 
traitress to her religion and her people. 
There are some things on the face of Mr. 
Froude’s “ Story” which dispose us to ex- 
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ercise caution in receiving it. It is just credi- 
ble, though most astounding, that the cau- 
tious Burleigh should have come secretly to 
the house of the Spanish ambassador and 
informed him that Elizabeth had made Lei- 
cester “ master of her government and of her 
own person,” and that the queen and her par- 
amour were murdering Amy Robsart. Des- 
perate anxiety to defeat the projected mar- 
riage of Elizabeth with her unworthy favorite 
may possibly have been a sufficient motive 
for this most extraordinary and most peril- 
ous step —a step by which Burleigh would 
have put his fortune, and probably his life, 
into the Spaniard’s hands. But this state- 
ment which it is so difficult to accept, is fol- 
lowed by another at which credulity itself 
stands aghast. Intelligence arrives that Amy 
Robsart has actually been murdered. “A 
Cabinet Council was immediately held. Who 
were present De Quadra does not say; but 
the chief actor was still Cecil, in whom in- 
dignation for the moment swept away all re- 
straints of policy. It was proposed to de- 
throne Elizabeth, and send her at once, with 
Dudley, to the Tower.” In the first place, 
we need hardly say there were no such things 
as “ Cabinet Councils ” in those days. The 
thing did not exist before the days of the 
Cabal—the name did not exist till a still 
later period. It may be suggested that this 
is merely a verbal inaccuracy ; and that what 
was really held wasa Privy Council. But in 
a Privy Council the partisans of Leicester 
would have been present. It is well known 
that Cecil was the object of Elizabeth’s un- 
changing confidence and regard to the end of 
his life. She therefore can never have be- 
lieved, or even suspected, that he had for- 
mally proposed to dethrone her and send her 
to the Tower. According to De Quadra him- 
self, Cecil was “ the heart of the whole Prot- 
estant movement,” and therefore the arch- 
enemy of the designs of Spain. Is it likely 
that the Spanish Government, knowing him 
to have done that which, if disclosed, would 
at once ruin him with his mistress, should 
have kept this deadly secret so well? Cecil 
had rivals, and active ones, among the am- 
bitious men of that intriguing court. Was 
no one of these rivals cognizant of what had 
taken place at the “Cabinet Council,” or 
venomous enough to reveal it? We are pre- 
pared to find that Elizabeth was a very un- 
amiable and rather bad woman ; but we sus- 
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pend our judgment entirely as to these 
charges till we have the whole of the evi- 
dence for them before us. 

Meanwhile, it is curious to observe Mr. 
Froude laying his ground for the delicate 
transition from that which he has already 
said respecting the character of Elizabeth to 
that which he sees he shall now have to say. 
‘“‘ Her intellect grew with her years, and her 
thwarted passions were compelled, for the 
future, to expend themselves in trifling. 
But these dark hours of her trial left their 
shadows on her to the last. She lived with 
a hungry and unsatisfied heart, and she died 
miserable.” With so fine a graduation of 
colors is *‘ the great nature which remoulded 
the world” shaded off into the betrayer of 
England, the paramour of Dudley, and the 
accomplice of a most cruel and unnatural 
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murder! Mr. Froude has forgotten the ex- 
cellent reason which he has already given in 
his History (vol. i. p. 50) for the misery of 
Elizabeth’s last years. “In the 7th and the 
8th of Elizabeth, there are indications of the 
truck system; and towards her later years © 
the multiplying statutes and growing com- 
plaints and difficulties show plainly that the 
(trading) companies had lost their healthy 
vitality, and, with other relics of feudalism, 
were fast taking themselves away. There 
were no longer tradesmen to be found in suf- 
ficient numbers who were possessed of the 
necessary probity ; and it is impossible not 
to connect such a phenomenon with the deep 
melancholy which in those years settled down 
on Elizabeth herself.” Surely, it is time that 
common sense should resume its reign in the 
treatment of history, and that this rodomon- 
tading should*have an end. 





Srane.—The Times has had some pleasant 
correspondence on the subject of the indisposi- 
tion to matrimony in the higher circles, and the 
marked preference which the young men give to 
the society of certain equestrian ladies called the 
Horsebreakers. The defence of the gentle- 
men may perhaps be that they find slang every- 
where, and that the slang is better done by the 
ladies to the manner born than by those who 
have taken it up as a fashion, anda means of put- 
ting themselves on easy terins with fast young 
men. Curious it is to mark the correspondence 
between dress and manners. Slang came in 
with the young ladies when they took to male 
apparel, jackets with huge buttons as big as 
saucers, and wide-awakes. The clothing of the 
thoughts took the turn of the clothing of the 

erson, and certainly not with.a graceful or 
1omage-compelling effect. Every one, indeed, 
must have remarked the familiarity that has 
sprung up in the gelations of the youth of the 
present generation. ‘There is not the gallant at- 
tention and deference that used to be paid by the 
young man to the young lady. If there is ad- 
miration, it is of a free-and-easy kind, not a 
timid, respectful admiration, but boldly asking 
acceptance. Of course there are many ex- 
ceptions, nay, what we observe upon may be 
the exception, not the rule, but such as it is, it 
is so conspicuous as to seem to mark the char- 
acter of the manners of the day. Now suppose 
the mothers of, Belgravia and Mayfair, instead 
of complaining that the young men will not pro- 
pose, and that they seek the society of the 
Torsebreakers, were to exhort their daughters to 





abjure slang and every thing fast, and to re-es- 
tablish the distance that used to be held between 
the sexes? Wecannot but think that the result 
would be advantageous. There would in that 
case be contrast between highly educated ladies 
and the Horsebreakers instead of comparison, 
and they would no longer have between them in 
common the language of slang, with the superi- 
ority on the side of those to whom it is most 
natural and congenial. We may be _ indig- 
nantly toid that ladies are not ehargeable with 
slang, but if so, they are much belied by the 
young men who profess to be overdosed with if, 
and to find it where they do not search for or 
desire it. Let us add that renouncement of it 
on the part of the young men would be no small 
reform, for the use of it for all occasions is ad- 
verse to the faculty of expression. A youth 
now does not think of how he may besi_  nvey his 
thought, whatever it may be, but reso. . co some 
ready-made slang phrase. He is proud of the 
station of a gentleman, he would be ashamed to 
appear like the vulgar in any respect but one, in 
which his language has the same clothing as that 
of every cockney apprentice and shop-boy. 
Yet it is here exactly that education should give 
him the greatest superiority, as next to giving 
ideas its business is to cultivate the powers of 
expression. ‘There are thousands of young men 
now who would be reduced to specchiessness if 
the slang of which their diction is composed 
were struck out of it. The dependence is really 
a very abject one, and their ideas become as 
poverty-struck as their faculties of expression. 
—LExaminer. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE “ MILK-WHITE HIND.” 

SrLpom, even in the Eternal City, has a 
scene been witnessed such as that now pre- 
sented to the world in Rome. The pope, 
worn out with misery and care, doubtful of 
his own will, doubtful even, it is said, of the 
righteousness of his cause, is slowly sickening 
of incessant defeat. Around his bed the car- 
dinals are splitting in factions, intriguing with 
France, intriguing with Austria, preparing a 
schism in the Church, and doubting whether 
even in despair they can find the strength for 
a last contest with the age. The French 
emperor hopes to secure a pope who will 
abandon the “ non possumus,” and surrender 
the temporal power. The Sanfedisti are plot- 
ting to fly to Verona and there elect a pope 
of the old stamp, a man who will yield noth- 
ing, even to fate. The people are watching 
all with a dull hope that some end to their 
misery may be attained atlast. The foreign- 
ers have quitted the city, the populace are 
starving amidst their ruins, and exile and im- 
prisonment are still daily inflicted. The pope 
is still strong to inflict suffering, and amidst 
incessant intrigue, the conflict of principles, 
hopes, and fears, Antonelli still finds time to 
secure his treasure, and punish his personal 
foes. 

The passions of all parties, already bitter to 
q degree, have been envenomed by the des- 
patch in which M. Thouvenel announces to 
the Catholic powers the recognition of the 
kingdom of Italy. The French faction see 
in it the certainty of ultimate triumph, the 
Austrians the loss of their lingering hope that 
a Sanfedist might yet be allowed to assume 
the tiara in Rome. It is not, however, the 
mere fact of the recognition which so greatly 
disturbs the Conclave. That was expected, 
and the purple has not wholly extinguished 
Italian pride, even in the highest rank of 
Italian priests. But the despatch lays down 
the principle on which the right to rule Rome 
must at last be decided, and that principle is 
fatal to the sovereignty of the popes. In the 
midst of expressions, cautious’ beyond the 
habitual reserve of diplomacy, M. Thouvenel 
drops one paragraph which it requires no di- 
plomatic skill to explain : — 


“T do not, however, consider it useful to 
discuss here, with the necessary development, 





the system by which the States of the pope 
and the city of Rome would constitute, so to 
— property in mainmort, set apart to all 

Jatholicity, and placed in virtue of a right 
which is inscribed nowhere above the rights 
which regulate the fate of all other sover- 
eignties. I confine myself to remarking that 
the oldest, as well as the most recent histori- 


cal, traditions do not appear to sanction that . 


doctrine ; and that England, Prussia, Russia, 
and Sweden, powers separate from the 
Church, signed at Vienna by the same right 
as France, Austria, Spain, and Portugal, the 
treaties which restored to the pope the posses- 
sions he had lost. 

“T hasten to proclaim that the highest con- 
siderations of propriety are in accord with the 
most important social interests in requiring 
that the Chief of the Church may maintain 
himself on the throne which has been occu- 

ied by his predecessor for so many centuries. 
Lhe opinion of the emperor’s Government is 
very firm on that subject, but it thinks also 
that the prudent exercise of the supreme au- 
thority, and the consent of the populations, 
are in the Roman States, as elsewhere, the 
first conditions of the solidity of the Govern- 
ment.” 


The temporal power, then, is not a sacred 
right, is not a mystery which laymen must re- 
ceive, as they receive hell, in undoubting 
though horrified respect. It is simply “a 
sovereignty,” subject to the laws which affect 
all other sovereignties liable to change—to 
revolution, and even to extinction. The pat- 
rimony of St. Peter is not even the property 
of the Church, but a state, subject, like every 
other state, to the public law, administered 
by the representatives of Europe. Those 
representatives have dealt with it before, and 
may deal with it again, and their orthodoxy 
remains without influence on their political 
right. That doctrine, never yet frankly ac- 
knowledged by a Catholic kingdom, is, we 
need not say, fatal to the last argument in 
defence of the temporal power. If the con- 
tent of the people is essential to sovereignty, 
the pope has no rights in Rome. If the pru- 
dent exercise of authority is a first condition 
of right, the prize has been forfeited by the 
absence of the condition. If, finally, collec- 
tive Europe has power to decide on the 
Roman question, the pope reigns by a suf- 
ferance which it needs only the assembling 
of a congress to exhaust. The principle of 
papal dominion is surrendered, and the pope 
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is protected not by a right, not even by 
an admitted expediency, but solely by the 
bayonets of the foreigners who still garrison 
Rome. The negotiations for their withdrawal 
may be complicated and tedious, but the tem- 
poral sovereignty is not among the conditions, 
and the evacuation of Rome is therefore only 
a question of time. This is obviously the 
view taken by the Italian premier. Baron 
Ricasoli, when announcing the recognition of 
Italy, announced also that Italy had nothing 
to yield to France, and expressed his confi- 
dent hope that the negotiations for Rome 
“would arrive at a result which should meet 
the best wishes of the nation,” a phrase well 
understood to imply the entire surrender of 
the secular power. Guarantees for the in- 
dependence of the spiritual power are, we 
should imagine, perfectly possible. It will 
only be necessary to tear up concordats, to 
place the income of the pope, by treaty, be- 
yond the reach of Parliament, and to encircle 
his person, his residence, and his suite with 
the privileges already conceded to the ambas- 
sador of a first-class power. He must also, 
we fear, be invested with some sort of eccle- 
siastical patronage, and it is on this point we 
imagine that difference of opinion exists. 
The control of the priesthood in any country 
is a dangerous jurisdiction to surrender; but 
Italy once free, the pope will pass, to a de- 
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gree the Conclave scarcely imagine, under 
the power of opinion. 
which too little attention has been paid. At 
present the pope lives a monastic life, severed 
from all influences save those which can filter 
through the deep ranks of priests, who stand 
between him and public opinion. Surround- 
ed by the citizens of a free state, compelled 
by position to take a leading part in politics, 
to guide his cardinals in the senate, and his 
priests in every pulpit, the mind even of a 
pontiff must insensibly receive a tinge from 
the world with which he contends. The pope 
is but a priest, and the world may yet witness 
the elevation of a pontiff as practical as Leo 


This is a point to| 











X., and as strictly Italian as Julius the 


Second. | 
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This is not, however, the end the enemies 
of the papacy have begun to expect. They 
look toa schism in the Church. It is cer- 
tain that Louis Napoleon will seek for a 
pope anxious to forward his own views, and 
amongst the Italian cardinals he may yet 
discover the man. It is scarcely possible 
that the Conclave, if it remains in Rome, 
should fail to elect the man whom the em- 
peror agrees to support. The withdrawal 
of the garrison would else upset them and 
their system together. The cardinals, there- 
fore, opposed to France, it is said, have re- 
solved to proceed to Verona, and there elect 
a pope exempt from the influence of Napo- 
leon. Itis possible that at the last moment 
tradition and habit will be too strong. A 
pope not elected in Rome would be an anom- 
aly which might offend the hearty faith even 
of Catholic priests. Should they, however, 
carry out their design, the sway of the pa- 
pacy would indeed be near its end. Italy, 
France, and Poland would acknowledge the 
pontiff elected at Rome, and the Portuguese, 
Brazilians, and American Catholics would 
follow an example which at once saved their 
faith, and secured their virtual independence. 
The pope at Verona would be an Austrian 
pope, acknowledged, perhaps, by men of ex- 
treme opinions throughout the world, but 
obeyed by only a single nationality. The 
days are past when an anti-pope could be 
regarded as vicar of Christ; and in the con- 
fusion the spiritual power would be ques- 
tioned as it has not been by Catholics since 
the papacy underwent its last reform. We 
confess this result seems to us to the last 
degree improbable. The cardinals are too 
well aware of the charm which lingers 
around the seat of the old dominion; too 
well aware that throughout Europe the 
Church, which once claimed to be universal, 
is now hated or reverenced chiefly as the 
Catholic Church of Rome. The chair of 
St. Peter is not an article to be removed 
like a bale of goods. They will falter at the 
last hour, perhaps elect a man, who, French 
in appearance, is still at heart a pope. 


AN 


PART VI.—CHAPTER XVI. 


Nor quite sunk in the languor of older 
lady residents, Rosa Barrington and her 
Cousin Florence were yet somewhat ex- 
hausted by the fatigues of last night’s en- 
tertainment at Government House. 

The cool season, though not quite over— 
*¢ Rosa, dear, what will the warm be ? ”»—was 
yielding daily to the growing ardor of an In- 
dian sun. Wet mats of reed were dripping 
in the verandah ; in the room punkahs never 
ceased toswing. The mails would be made 
up to-morrow. A ream of * India-post ” on 
either open desk told of good resolutions 
concerning letters “home.” But the pens 
lay idle, and the fair surface of the paper 
showed no stain of ink. 

“ Rosa, for shame!” cried Florence, ‘ In- 
dianizing at this hour, after all your good 
intentions, too.” 


“Only this once, Flo; we don’t dance | 


every night.” 

His excellency’s daughter drew up there- 
with her feet on a divan, cushioned as for 
any Rajah’s zenana. 

‘‘ Happily not,” answered her cousin, “ and 
shall soon give over dancing altogether.” 

“Don’t say ‘ happily ;’ dancing is my de- 
light. It is a sad season that stops it. But 
I like your admonishing me for idleness— 
out of your easy-chair!” 

“‘ Rasy-chair, indeed! A Chinese carica- 
ture of one. Knotty bamboo, to crumple 
one’s barége, and make dints in one’s back. 
Very different from your divan!” 

** Change with me, then.” 

‘¢ Thanks, it’s too much trouble.” 

“You Sybarite! The bamboo knots are 
crumpled rose-leaves. You know your cane 
is cooler than my cushions.” 

Florence laughed. 


“‘Hadn’t we some new faces here last! 


night ?”’ said Rosa. 

“‘ New shawls, dear. Was ever any thing 
like that little Cashmere chief's ? ” 

“They said he was a Ghoorka from Ne- 
paul.” 

“Perhaps he was; but his shawls were 
from Cashmere.” 

** Que sees too many shawls, Flo, to care 
for them out here. What funny little pig’s 
eyes the chief himself had, like a China- 
man’s! When I spoke of faces I meant Eu- 
ropean, of course.” 
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“Why ‘of course,’ pray? Don’t you 
‘count Indian features faces ? ” 

“ What! N, i, g—nig—” 

“ No, Rosa!” she cried, springing up in 
her eagerness from her bamboo seat of ease, 
‘you shall not'stain your rosy lips with such 
vile words!” She crossed the room towards 
her cousin with a gesture of reproof, earnest 
under playfulness. ‘ Leave such heartless 
quips to rattlepate ensigns and raw civilians. 
| I know the style of lad from whom you catch 
'them up. They will know better before they 
| command a regiment or sit in a magistrate’s 
chair. As for you, you are the daughter of 
a British governor, ruling millions of these 
dusky-faced men, and should know better 
than to scorn those over whom your father 
rules!” 

** What heroics!) And you look as black 
as thunder, or as Kali, the goddess fiend of 
your friends the nig—Oh dear me, no! 
| Have mercy and pity on me, Flo dear, and 
| I will say the dusky millions of Hindostan— 
‘indeed I will!” She clasped her hands to- 
| gether, enforcing their appeal with her pret- 
| tiest look of deprecation. Very pretty, too, 
as she was herself. Florence gave the light- 
est admonitory tap to the fair forehead, say- 
ing, as she “kissed the place to make it 
well,”— 

“ Giddy brain, but good heart, I believe ! ” 

“ But the new faces, Flo—the pale not the 
dusky—let us talk them over a bit before we 
set to work on our letters.” 

“Do you mean what Willie Sangster 
calls ‘the griffs,’ dear? Pale is hardly 
the right epithet for their cheeks yet. Your 
|moisy partner in the last quadrille, for in- 
| stance.” 

“ What, Mr. O’Brien, with the brogue ? 
I thought him charming—so good-humored.” 

“Yes, but as pale as 1 peony!” 
|  Cherry-cheeked, I must own; but quick 
as a flash of lightning. Such Irish sparkle 
in his eyes!’ Who were you dancing with, 
by the by? You were our vis-ti-vis.” 

**A Mr. Lockyer, I think, or Lockery—I 
didn’t quite hear when he was introduced.” 

“‘ Who introduced him ? ” 

“ Oh, young Milward.” 

“* And who may young Milward be, that 
we have his name off-hand already ? ” 

‘“‘ A boy I had met a few times at home. 
His mother is:a widow, and knows the Dal- 
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rymples. His sisters are very nice vs, Rosa shook her head with amazing gravity. 


they say.” 


“Ts he a very nice boy?” 

“A very nice looking one; but with fea- 
tures fitted for a girl, so fine and delicate.” 

‘“‘ How glad he must have been to come 
across a home-county-ball partner in Bom- 
bay.” 

“Perhaps. But I think he voted me slow, 
so handed me over to his friend to be rid of 
mé. He said, ‘I think you'll find him in 
your line, Miss Barrington.’ ” 

* And did you?” 

‘‘ He’s graver and more thoughtful than 
the general run of ‘ griffs,’ no doubt. He 
owned that he was not much of a dancer. 
And it’s my private belief he’ll owe his friend 
a grudge for setting him to dance attend- 
ance on your humble servant.” 

“ Nonsense, Flo. The poor griff was over- 
come by his unexpected promotion. What! 
a chance introduction gain him our queenly 
Florence’s hand on his first night at Gov- 
ernment House! Depend upon it he was 
nervous.” 

“‘T saw no symptoms. And yet—” 

“ Yet what, your majesty ? Now, no eva- 
sions,” said Rosa, sXting up on the divan and 
holding up her finger. “ It’s my turn to be 
wiseacre, and I caution you against all con- 
cealment from your best friend and adviser.” 

Florence laughed again; but a bright 
blush on her countenance deepened as she 
seemed to collect her thoughts. 

“Own at once, my dear Miss Florence, 
what that was which struck you in the air 
and address of this solemn young griff as in- 
dicative of—I really don’t know what. No 
subterfuge, and no mock modesty!” 

“T don’t know—perhaps itwas a fancy. 
When young Milward, in passing, took him 
by the arm and introduced him, asking me 
—the cool young monkey—to give his friend 
the next quadrille, he took no notice of me 
with his eyes, but held his arm out, as the 
first bars were playing. When, once in po- 
sition, he roused himself as ‘an officer and 
a gentleman’ to make small talk, I fancied 
I saw something start back in him when 
his eyes met mine. In him, remember—he 
never flinched one hair’s-breadth.” 

“Well, after that ? ” 

“ After that he seemed annoyed at me— 
not a bit afraid—but as if anxious to give 
me no more fixed looks.” 
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“Very serious this for the solemn griff—~ 
unless, indeed, as your friend young Mil- 
ward says, you should find him in your line, 
Miss Barrington.” 

“Tf you talk nonsense, Rosa, you shall 
hear no more of the whims which cross my 
fancy.” 

‘‘Whims and fancies indeed! 
Queen Florence ever had either!” 

Apparently overpowered by so preposter- 
an idea, she threw herself back upon the 
cushions and closed hereyes. Florence also 
lay back in her cane chair as luxuriously as 
it would let her. A little creaking from the 
punkahs now and then enlivened the drip, 
drip, drip, from the mattings outside, but 
other sound there was none, and the cousins 
were half asleep. 

A jaunty step, with a ring of spurs in the 
stone corridor outside, aroused them pres- 
ently. 

‘“‘ Holloa there, you young ladies!” _ 

The intrusion was, seemingly, not unex- 
pected. Neither stirred hand nor foot, nor 
opened, perceptibly, an eyelid on the in- 
truder. 

“Poor darlings!” cried his voice, with 
affected sentiment. ‘They sleep! Sleep, 
all unwitting of the blight which descends 
on their young lives!” 

He advanced, bent over each in turn, 
shaking his head mournfully at either. Then 
sunk upon a seat, and, as if overcome by 
sorrow, hid his face in a long muslin streamer 
which hung from a queer sort of turban on 
his head, pretending to sob aloud. This 
was more than Rosa could stand. She sat 
upright on her divan suddenly, and made a 
switch at him with a fly-flapper of palm leaf. 

‘‘ The best and dearest girls! And both 
so fond, so very, very fond of me, too! 
Both bereaved at twelve hours’ notice. Oh, 
sad, sad!”? 

“Now don’t be a goose, Willie,” cried 
Rosa. ‘ What are you at?” 

* Poor little darling, hear its prattle, its 
pretty prattle, unconscious of bereavement, 
utterly!” 

“Tf you go on so, Willie, I'll muster 
strength to throw this cushion at you, that 
I will, spite of Princess Propriety shamming 
sleep there in her bamboo chair.” 

“‘ Now, Rosa,” cried the princess, shocked 
at this outrageous menace, “ you shall not 
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throw cushions, even at Willie, like a romp- 
ing tomboy, or I'll tell her excellency.” 

“ Sorrow for her, too,” groaned the tur- 
baned intruder. ‘“ Heart agonies in store, 
spite of her little hoard of maxims preach- 
ing down a cousin’s heart.” 

“Really, Willie, you are intolerable,” said 
Florence. 

“ Am I?” asked the offender in the cheer- 
iest tone imaginable, dropping his muslin 
weeper and re-adjusting his disordered mus- 
tachioes. “Wait till you hear my news, Miss 
Florence, and tell me whether that is toler- 
able. Good-morning, Rosey ; you're pretty 
when you pout.” 

“ And you’re ugly any way,” said Rosa, 
which, on the whole, was true, though the 
aide-de-camp’s ugliness was of the bright, 
manly, kindly sort. 

“How she admires me!” he said, turn- 
ing to Florence, “ and conceals her infatua- 
tion under a thin disguise of irony. Oh 
dear ! oh dear !” 

* Now do be sensible, Willie,” said Flor- 
ence, “and if you have any thing to tell us, 
tell it, without any more of this.” 

“ What will not female flippancy dare ? ” 
he retorted. ‘Advise me to be sensible, 
me, whom the Brahmins consider an Avatar 
of good sense, whom the very Mussulmans 
have offered to make a Moollah if I would 
only dye my turban green! Sensible, in- 
deed, what next?” 

“You may well say what next when you 
turn sensible,” said Rosa, springing off the 
sofa to threaten him at close quarters with 
the fly-flapper. 

“Now, Rosa, sit down again this mo- 
ment,” said Florence, drawing her gently 
down on the divan beside herse’f£ “ Then 
we shall hear whether he has any thing to 
say.” 

“You are a learned lady, Florence,” he 
resumed, gravely producing a couple of little 
empty medicine bottles from his coat pocket, 
and handing one to each of his cousins; for 
he, too, was a nephew of his excellency the 
governer. ‘“ You have a tinge of Latin, and 
can explain to poor, dear, ignorant little 
Rosey the use of lachrymatories among the 
ancients. ‘Tear-bottles, dear child — tear- 
bottles—the only two the sub-inspector of 
hospitals could spare this morning, though 
I told him you would want them larger.” 

“Oh, don’t be tiresome and absurd, dear 
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Willie,” Rosa said, submissively, clasping 
her hands as she had done when deprecating 
Florence’s playful anger. 

“Tiresome! When I am trying to spare 
your feelings and break it to you by de- 
grees ?” 

“‘ Break what ? ” 

“The dreadful tidings, to be sure.” 

“‘ Tidings of what?” 

“Of my departure for Calcutta by dak to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Ts that all?” 

‘ All, indeed! Now, don’t faint or scream, 
dears !” 

“Upon my word now, Willie, it’s too bad 
of you—” 

“IT know it is. You'll break your hearts, 
I fear, the pair of you. And then his ex- 
cellency, my poor dear uncle, just as I was 
teaching him his trade of governorship, poor 
man; he will be lost without me. There’s 
one comfort though, his plans for irrigation 
might be started now. The tears of the 


young ladies of Bombay would fill a tank 
alone, to say nothing of the general weep- 
ing population, native and European.” 

“* How long shall you be gone, Willie? ” 


“Ah, my poor dears, bear up, I’m going 
for good and all.” 

There was a touch of real feeling in the 
still bantering tone of the last sentence, and 
both the girls looked grave. 

** You don’t really mean that, Willie?” 
asked Florence, now with true concern. 

“I do indeed, though. It is felt that 
the governor-general himself needs leading 
strings, even more than your dear papa, 
Miss Rosey. There is but one hand fit to 
hold them here in India,” and he gracefully 
waved his own. ‘ Wherefore I depart by 
dak to-morrow morning before sunrise, 
obedient to superior orders, though they 
may lacerate your tender hearts.” 

“Now, tell us the real truth about it, 
Willie.” 

“ Well, the real truth is, that I belong to 
the Bengal Presidency by rights, as you 
know. I was only acting aide-de-camp 
here to my uncle till my leave was up. But 
you also know I have been a bit in the Pub- 
lic- Works line as well as the ‘right shoulders, 
march ’ business; and there’s a canal open- 
ing immediately, for which I may be of use, 
and am recalled at once, accordingly.” 

This was a modest way of stating the fact. 
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Willie Sangster, a thorough soldicr, as a 
gash across his left cheek witnessed, had a 
remarkable genius for engineering, though 
not belonging to a scientific corps. He was 
wanted not only for the formal completion 
of a work in which he had borne a main 
part, but for its immediate and large exten- 
sion. The despatch which summoned him 
from his pleasant duties on his uncle’s staff 
was written in terms of which many 4n older 
officer and public servant might have been 
proud. He was more sorry, perhaps, to 
leave the company of his cousins then he 
cared to show, so he fell to “ chaffing” 
them again. 

‘“T wish to leave a parting-gift with each 
of you. The same in either case. For 
worlds I would not bring fierce jealousies 
between you. Promise me that it shall not 
be so.” 

‘“‘ We promise,” cried Rosa; “ what is it, 
Willie ?” 

“T wish to leave with each of you,” he 
said, “a lock of my dearhair. Here, Rosey, 
sever two, but with impartial scissors. Nei- 
ther must have a longer nor fuller curl than 
the other.” 

Therewith he pulled off his queer turban, 
exhibiting a pate shaven as smooth as the 
soft cheek of either cousin. 

“Tf you had but one lock left wouldn’t I 
have pulled it, for your impertinence! ” 
cried she. 

Florence’s finger went up at her again. 

“ T would, Miss Flo, for all your finger- 
shaking. He’s made a worse fright of him- 
self than ever now.” 

“‘There’s no pleasing you both. Flor- 
ence entreats me to be sensible; obedient 
to the obvious teaching of good sense, I 
shave my head for a hot journey, as any na- 
tive Indian might, whereon Miss Rosey says 
I’ve made myself a fright. Well, never 
mind, all will be over soon between us.” 

“‘T have more than half a mind to cry, 
Willie,” said Rosa, quite in earnest. 

“Florence more than two-thirds of a 
mind, I hope,” he answered, looking more 
keenly at her than before. She gave no 
sign, however. 

“ The worst of all is, I shall be supplanted 
in your esteem and admiration, perhaps, by 
the new aide-de-camp, though I am con- 
vinced your affection must, remain unalter- 
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‘ The new aide-de-camp! I had forgotten 
that. To be sure there must be one,” said 
Florence, thoughtfully. 

‘“‘ Yes, ‘ my lossis his gain,’ as old women 
say at what Gazettes call ‘ casualties.’ ” 

‘TI do declare,” cried Rosa, “ ’tis of more 
consequence to us than even to papa, what 
sort of man the new one is tobe. I wonder 
whether he has thought of anybody.” 

*“‘One comfort is, he wont live in the 
house, will he, as you have done? So we 
shall not depend so much on his good-nature 
and good-humor as we have on yours?” 
asked Florence. 

“Tam sure I don’t know. The house is 
big enough; and his excellency must have 
a military sub at hand, to fetch and carr y— 
to say nothing of your insisting upon all the 
delicate attentions I’ve inured you to. I 
should think they’ll put him into my quar- 
ter here when once appointed.” 

“Ohdear! oh dear! that will be dread- 
ful, if he isn’t nice,” said Rosa, much discom- 
fited. 

‘“* Well, the young man has something in 
him, to my mind; though I doubt your 
finding him much of a ‘ squire for dames.’ ” 

“So you know him, you tiresome ! ” cried 
both in a breath. ‘ How dare you keep us 
in suspense in this way, then ? ” 

‘‘ Official secrets are inviolable. Neither 
caress nor cruelty can wring one from me. 
Surely, you know me well enough for that.” 

“Yes, well enough to know you wouldn’t 
have said so much, if not free to say more; 
so give us his name forthwith.” 

“Flo knows it. I saw her dancing last 
night with its owner.” 

“You know very well she danced with 
half the garrison : to say nothing of the civil 
servants.” 

‘Ah, but she couldn’t dance the last 
quadrille with more than one partner at a 
time, could she ? ” 

‘Oh, then, Florence, there is a fate in it. 
It’s Mr. Lockery, your solemn grifi, you 
know.” 

Locksley, my dear, Locksley —Ned 
Locksley the fellows call him; but neither 
of you shall call him Ned, for that’s not 
proper; and I shall direct her excellency’s 
attention to the point before he joins.” 
“Don’t be absurd, Willie. - But tell us 
how papa can take so young.an officer. He 
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“His excellency, my venerable uncle, 
muttered something about obliging friends 
at home, my dear. Promotion by merit is 
at an end, you know, on my retirement. In 
fact, the thing’s a job. Nevertheless, the 
lad is a likely lad.” 

“ Well, tell us allabout him. I’m dying 
to hear,” said Rosa. 

«“ What all about him? His looks, and 
manners, and aptitude for the ‘ valse 4 deux 
temps’? Florence can do the description 
a long chalk better than I can.” 

«‘ How dare you?” answered Florence. 
“ No, but tell us what makes you think him 
a likely lad.” 

“The cut of his jib,” I should say, but 
for professional prejudice against all nauti- 
cal terms.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“ Perhaps, not quite.” 

*‘ What more, then ? ” 

“ Well, first and foremost, he is a desper- 
ate student of ‘the language.’ You know 
that’s a bobby of mine: ‘if you're to rule a 
nigger, speak as sich.’ Them’s my senti- 
ments.” 

Rosa laughed, and clapped her pretty 
little white hands at his utterance of the 
ugly word, with an arch look at Florence. 

“For shame, Willie!” said that young 

‘lady. “You know you have taken noble 
pains to win the confidence of natives by 
your knowledge of native languages and laws. 
And now you make a mock of your own no- 
bleness, and encourage Rosa in her follies.” 

There was emotion in her voice, and it 
apparently moved Willie, for he said in 
avery different tone from any he had used,— 

“ Thank you, Flo, for your good word, at 
any rate.” 

Rosa, put out for a moment, soon rallied, 
and said,— 

“T understood, then, Mr. Locksley will 
ask Flo to dance in Hindustani, offer ices in 
Urdoo, and thank her in Tamil for the honor 
of having held her fan. That, so far, is cer- 
tainly satisfactory. What more?” 

“ He can ride a bit.” 

“« So can our black grooms, the Syces.” 

‘Ah, but your Syces can’t break that 
Arab your father bought from the Habesh 
horsedealer for you, three weeks ago. Not 
one of them has ventured to mount him yet. 
Now, Locksley will do it, if-it’s to be done, 
I think.” 
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* What makes you think so?” 

“ Because he has backed Major Brown’s 
big chestnut, and jumped him over an awk- 
ward place, into the bargain. I saw him do 
it, and very neat it was, too. Perfect temper 
and iron nerve!” 

“TI never saw Major Brown’s big chest- 
nut.” 

‘No, that’s not the kind of nag for dress 
parade, nor evening promenade with fair 
equestrians. He is the most vicious brute 
in all Bombay; but I don’t know that there’s 
a charger in the garrison his match for speed 
and power.” 

“ And what made Mr. Locksley mount 
him?” 

“Tf Florence wont say that I am turning 
horse-jockey, like Stubbs of the Nizam, whom 
she stigmatized as such once in my hearing, 
you shall have the story.” 

“You seem sensitive of her highness’ 
strictures, Willie. I did not know that wasa 
weakness of yours.” 

“We all have our failings. May I go 
ahead, Flo?” 

His cousin gave him a nod and pleasant 
smile. 

“ Well, there was some horse talk, if the 
truth be told, one evening at the mess of the 
‘Europeans. That’s his corps, you know. 
Being out of ear-shot of Miss Flo, I think I 
took some part in it, having a small turn that 
way, spite of her disapproval. There is a 
certain nullah—you know what that is, don’t 
you?” 

“ Yes; a watercourse, ravine, or some such 
thing, I think.” 

“ Justso. There wasa certain nullah then, 
about five miles off, which had stopped the 
whole field after a jackal one day. A dis- 
pute arose as to the power of any Arab to 
clear it in his stride. A thoroughbred Eng- 
lish hunter, thoroughly broken, would do it; 
but whether an Indian-trained Arab would 
was questioned. There wasa pasty-faced lad 
there of the name of Mansfield, belonging to 
some cavalry corps, I think, who was loud and 
noisy in the negative, calling upon any one to 
name a horse in the garrison that could clear 
the leap. Young Locksley, who had hitherto 
said nothing, named the major’s big chestnut, 
which convinced us all, at once, that he knew 
something of the shape a horse should have at 
his hind-quarte*> 

“ Mansfield laughed at him, rudely enough, 
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asking him what he knew about horses, and 
adding that he had never yet had the pleas- 
ure to see him even astride of a pony. Locks- 
ley, not a morsel put out, said he didn’t know 
much about horses, but still thought the chest- 
nut could clear the nullah. I must tell you, 
by the way, that Locksley is about the only 
sub in his corps who doesn’t keep a horse or 
two, but lives in what other griffs call a queer 
‘close-shaving manner’ altogether.” 

“ Perhaps he is poor,” suggested Florence 
charitably, “and wants to keep within his in- 
come ; a rule of life but little followed by lis 
brother subs, I fear.” 

“ No, they say hisgovernor’s well off enough; 
but that’s neither here nor there. Mansfield 
seemed to think he’d got him in a corner, and 
asked him at last, outright, whether he meant 
to say that he, wouldn’t funk to ride the chest- 
nut at the nullah himself. 

“<¢T don’t think that I should,’ he answered, 
very quietly. 

“+ Bet you, you don’t do it !’ the other cried. 
He didn’t answer. 

“¢ Bet you ten to one, you don’t!’ Silent 
still. 

““¢ Bet you fifty to one!’ Noanswer yet. 

“*T dare you to do it!’ 

“ Locksley stood up with face on fire, about 
to speak, when a sudden recollection seemed 
to strike him, and with one effort he sat down 
again, saying, ‘Just as you please then.’ 
Brown didn’t know what to make of it. ‘He 
don’t look like a fellow to show the white 
feather, does he ?’ he asked of me, when we 
left the mess-room that evening. I said, 
‘more ’tother ’"—an elegant expression I learnt 
from Florence.” 

“ This is immensely interesting,” Rosa said. 
“Go on, Willie, because you said you saw 
him take the leap.” 

“Why, yes, most unexpectedly. Brown 
couldn’t get the thing out of his head, so he 
asked Locksley one morning whether he 
would like a mount for an early canter before 
breakfast. 

“¢ Of all things,’ quoth he. 

“* Like to try the chestnut ? 
customer.’ 

“¢ He’s a very fine horse, major. I wishI 
could afford to keep one; I would make a bid 
for him.’ 

“Ah well! Wait till you’ve had a ride 
on him or so.’ 


He’s a rum 
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griffin spilt, he was mistaken. ‘ Abool-Harg,’ 
‘the father of heat,’ as they call the chestnut, 
had got a cool rider, who sat him to perfec- 
tion. The major, who is rather shy of riding 
him himself, begged of Locksley to give him 
his morning gallops any day, so he and Brown 
and I had several rides together. One day 
we neared the nullah. 

“¢Any objection, major ?’ 

“Qh dear, no; but it’s a nasty place, sir.’ 

“So Locksley put the nag into a canter, 
and then a gallop, holding him well in hand 
for all the brute’s tearing excitement. And 
over the nullah he took him as clean asa 
whistle, Brown and I craning piteously on the 
wrong side of it. What’s more, he brought 
him back. So you see, young ladies, I was 
justified in stating that he could ride a bit.” 

“Why wouldn’t he take up the other man’s 
challenge, then?” 

“ Ah, Miss Rosey, you are just as curious 
as I was. For the life of me I couldn’t help 
asking him.” 

“ And he said ?—” 

“« Just because it was a challenge.’ ‘ Taken 
up one too many, perhaps,’ said I. Whereat 
he smiled, and tickled the chestnut’s ears, and 
set him plunging to distraction. What do you 
think of that, Miss Flo?” 

“ What you said you did, that he is a likely 
lad.” 

“ Always the case with ladies. Turn up 
their nose at horse-jockeys, and let themselves 
be ‘ witched with noble horsemanship’ !” 

“T don’t care for his horsemanship.” 

“ For what then ?” 

“For his riding his own temper with the 
curb, as well as the chestnut.” 

“ Catch Flo tripping in her moral highjinks 
if you can, Master Willie,” laughed his 
younger cousin. “ But Jlike him forthe leap!” 

“ To be sure you do. And so does Flor- 
ence, who has the pluck of a fighting-cock in 
her, for all her prudence and propriety. But 
I'll tell you what it is now: you are not to 
spoil this youngster when you have got him 
here—neither with giddy good-nature, Miss 
Rosey; nor with grave good-nature, Miss 
Flo. Should merit get up in the market 
there can be no doubt I may be back as com- 
mander-in-chief before long, and shall want 


him on my staff instead of your distaff—there 
now !” 





“ But if the major counted upon seeing hig 


With that he got up, and assuring them 
that the public business of the presidency was 
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at a stand-still during his absence from his 
office, departed, deferring till evening his final 
leave-taking. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“So you have actually appointed an aide- 
de-camp without consulting us! Is not that 
going alittle too far, pappy dear?” asked 
Rosa, saucily. “Governors have a right to 
govern—to a certain extent; but there are 
limits.” 

“ Rosa!” admonished her mother. 

But Buffer Barrington—I crave his excel- 
lency’s pardon, the Right Honourable Fred- 
erick. Barrington, C.B., and so forth — 
smiled, as a man will, at a dear daughter's 
playful way wardness, of whose dutifulness and 
love his heart need make no doubt. His ex- 
cellency was a trifle pompous at times even 
with her excellency in person; but with his 
pet, Rosa, never. 

“Don’t ery till you are hurt, pussie; the 
aide-de-camp is not appointed yet.” 

“No; but the appointment is offered and, 
if accepted, Florence and I can hardly can- 
cel it.” 

“ Speak for yourself, Miss Rosey,” cried her 
cousin ; “I am all for autocracy under his ex- 
cellency’s administration.” 

“There, pussic! Niece more dutiful than 
daughter. What a lesson for you! Flor- 
ence, your sentiments are exemplary.” 

“Oh dear, yes, when your excellency’s 
acts chance to meet her approval her queen- 
ship is all obedience. Offer the appointment 
to some officer under her sovereign displeas- 
ure—to Captain Stubbs of the Irregulars, for 
instance, and sce her submission ! ” 

“ Am I to understand, then,” asked the 
governor, much amused, “that the offer I 
have made is sanctioned by Miss Florence 
Barrington ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Rosa. 

“T was not aware that either of you knew 
young Locksley, much less that Florence had 
distinguished him from other youngsters.” 

“ Indeed, uncle,” answered Florence, “ Ro- 
sa’s nonsense passes those limits of which she 
was speaking. I should not presume to can- 
vass an act of yours in any case; and as to 
Mr. Locksley, he was introduced to me the 
other night for the first time.” 

“ And made a favorable first impression eh ? 
That goes a long ways sometimes.” 
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Rosa laughed ; but Florence answered her 
uncle again without discomfiture. 

“He is young for such an appointment, 
yet he struck me as older than his years.” 

“ But, pappy dear,” insisted Rosa, “do 
tell us what made you distinguish him, 
whether Queen Florence has or not ? ” 

‘‘ Thave caused inquiries to be made, Rosa, 
which, J am bound to say, result in allow- 
ing me to entertain the highest anticipations 
of this young gentleman’s ability and charac- 
ter.” His excellency’s style had suddenly 
gfown official and full mouthed. Miss Rosa 
was not to be put off so. 

“Yes, dear pappy, but your inquiries don’t 
satisfy mine. What made you make any 
about a griffin and a stranger, ch?” 

“ Well, the fact is, that Lord Royston, the 
under secretary of state, a sort of cousin of 
ours, you know, incidentally mentioned— ” 

Rosa laughed aloud ; even Florence caught 
the infection. His excellency reddened 
slightly. 

“Don’t be vexed with us, dear pappy,” 
cried his daughter, putting her arms about 
his neck and her cheek to his; “it’s not at 
you we are laughing—that is, not exactly; 
but at that absurd Willie. Is not that true, 
Florence? ” 

“Pray what did Willie say to make you 
laugh, not exactly at me, young ladies ? ” 

“‘ He said promotion by merit ended with 
him, I think; and that his successor’s ap- 
pointment was, in fact —” 

“ Was in fact what?” 

“T think he said—a job.” 

‘“‘ Monstrous impertinent of Master Wil- 
lie!” bounced out his excellency. But Rosa 
kept kissing and fondling him, so that his 
wrath should not get up real steam. 

Willie was only in fun, dear—you know 
his ridiculous way. He really thought you 
had done, as you always do, a wise thing in 
offering this to Mr. Locksley. He said he 
was a ‘very likely lad,’ and entertained us 
at length with his accomplishments. Didn’t 
he, Flo? Tell this incredulous pappy what 
he said; he will believe you.” 

Thus invoked, Florence assured her uncle 
that Willie Sangster had spoken highly of the 
young officer in question. “ Praise from him 
is worth something, you must admit, uncle.” 

“You are right about that, Florence. 





greater men than our griff might be proud 
of Willie Sangster’s good word.” 
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“There, he’s a dear, good, tame pappy 
now again, not a tiger and a tyrant any 
more,” said incorrigible Rosey, with one or 
two additional kisses on his forehead. 

She had but just returned to her own seat, 
when an Indian. servant, gorgeous and pic- 
turesque as an illustrated edition of the 
Arabian Nights, .brought a note to his ex- 
cellency, Sahib, with profound salaam. 

“ Wonders will never cease,” he exclaimed, 
upon reading it: ‘ our young gentleman re- 
fuses.” 

“What young gentleman ?” 

“ Young Locksley, to be sure. He humbly 
solicits my excellency’s permission to decline 
ghe undeserved and unexpected honor pro- 
posed, and to remain my excellency’s obliged 
and obedient servant, ete. What do you 
think of that, young ladies ? ” 

* Think of it! Think it’s downright rude 
to us, your excellency,” cried Rosa, “ what- 
ever it may be to you.” 

‘“ Perhaps Florence frightened him. She 
can put on an awful stateliness at times.” 

Rosa clapped her hands after her own 
fashion. 

** Depend upon it, pappy dear, you have 
hit the right nail on the head. Be candid 
with his excellency, Flo. Did or did you not 
own that on first introduction this admirable 
Crichton flinched from you?” 

“Nonsense, Rosa! ” 

‘Tell the truth, Miss Flo,” said her uncle 
with mock gravity. “Did you own he 
flinched, eh ? ” 

Florence blushed crimson ; but as she was 
one who never flinched herself, she an- 
swered, — 

“T said I thought his eyes did, for a 
second : perhaps it was all my fancy.” 

“Oh, ho!” cried Barrington, in the same 
tone still, “‘ this must be looked into. I can- 
not allow myself to be sneered out of my 
right of selection by Master Willie Sang- 
ster’s impudence, nor this deserving young 
officer to be frowned out of his promotion by 
flashes from Florence’s fine eyes, I can as- 
sure you. I have no time to investigate the 
matter this forenoon; but her excellency 
shall issue her commands for his attendance 
at dinner this evening, and we will try to 
fathom the secret of his refusal before ac- 
cepting it as final. Mind you girls are on 
your best behavior.” 

The summons to Government House took 
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Ned by surprise almost as much as the of- 
fered appointment, His excellency had 
hinted nothing of his reasons for offering 
that, and Ned knew of none for this special in- 
vitation from the governor’s wife. He had 
arrived in India some time after the Barring- 
tons, and it was true that he led, as Sangster 
had told the young ladies, an unusually re- 
tired and frugal life. When off duty he was 
still absorbed in the studies begun under , 
the old major at Chatterham. Sangster he 
knew from having ridden out with him and 
Major Brown; but until Milward had intro- 
duced him to Florence Barrington he had no 
personal acquaintance with any other of their 
party. 

The officers of the “ Europeans” had 
received a collective invitation to the gov- 
ernor’s ball; Ned, individually, had availed 
himself of it to get sight and speech 
of that little pig’s-eyed Ghoorka, whose 
shawls had attracted the attention of the 
Misses Barrington. He had determined to 


lose no opportunity, from the very first, of 
familiarizing himself with the appearance, 
manners, and dialects of the varied races 
which throng the wide empire ruled or over- 


shadowed by the great anomalous company 
whose commission he held. His only hesi- 
tation in declining the unexpected offer of 
promotion, arose from the thought that such 
opportunities would be multiplied and en- 
larged by accepting it. He had a good 
“think” over it, as in his happy, boyish 
days at Cransdale, the result of which had 
been what the governor had announced. No 
such “think ” was needed, however, over 
the sudden invitation to his excellency’s table. 
At the appointed hour Ned appeared in the 
unmitigated misery of full regimentals. 

The Right Honorable F. Barrington, spite 
of his pomposity, was a kindly and thorough 
gentleman. His first few formal sentences 
set the young man at ease about the recep- 
tion accorded to his refusal, though they 
might have shaken his determination to abide 
by it. For they gave him to understand the 
appointment was still open to him, and al- 
most condescended to apologize for the ab- 
ruptness of the offer. 

‘*T am aware, my dear sir, that in forming 
an almost personal relation such as this 
there should be mutual acquaintance with 
character and disposition. Circumstances 
had not allowed me hitherto to afford you 
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any fair opportunity for becoming acquainted 
with us. Captain Sangster’s recall to his 
own presidency came on us unexpectedly. 
On my own part, however, I should explain 
that I was naturally more than satisfied, 
from the circumstances that my cousin—” 
But the nature of that circumstance and 
the name of that cousin remained as yet un- 
revealed to Ned. The Ghoorka chieftain, 
brilliant with tremulous diamonds as a bristly 
boar with dewdrops from the jungle at 
morning, was ushered in, having a British 
staff officer in attendance as interpreter. Ex- 
alted courtesies must pass between him and 
his excellency, whereat the modest griffin 
bowed himself into the background amongst 
the ladies. But there his self-composure was 
forthwith to be tested more severely than in 
previous interview with the supreme author- 
ities. For the quiet queenliness of Flor- 
ence’s gaze met him, and the brighter, if 
less penetrating, inquisition of Miss Rosa’s, 
“I think you said you knew Mr. Locksley, 
Florence ; pray do me the favor to intro- 
duce him to me formally.” 
-“ Mr. Locksley, Miss Barrington, his ex- 
cellency’s daughter, as I dare say Mr. Locks- 
ley knows.” 


“ There,” said that young lady, “ we have 


observed the formalities. Not even a mas- 


look much like a man for a flying leap, as he 
stood there to receive a salaaming from the 
Ghoorka ; but official grandeurs alter a man’s 
bearing irresistibly. 

“Even my Cousin Florence here, who is a 
very stately lady, as you must have seen al- 
ready, was interested in the story : and I was 
immensely.” 

Exactly so. Evidently an inherited taste. 
Her father must have been a county cen- 
taur in slimmer days. 

Willie Sangster’s opinion of his seat on 
horseback must have suggested his name as 
his own successor. 

“ What’s more, he made a promise for 





you on the strength of your good horseman- 
ship.” 

“No; did he, really ?” 

“Yes; papa has bought me the loveliest 
little Arab, of an Abyssinian dealer, from 
Hadramaut or some such place; but our 
|Syces can’t make him rideable for a lady. 
At least, papa wont let me mount.him yet; 
though I don’t think I should be much 
afraid. Willie said you would break him in 
for me when you came here as aide-de- 
camp ; but that is at an end, since you refuse 
to come.” . 

“Come or not, Miss Barrington, I will re- 
‘deem Captain Sangster’s pledge, if you will 
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ter of the ceremonies could object to our honor me with a commission as roughrider. 
dismissing them now. We are very glad to | A true name often; but,alwaysa bad. Rid- 
make your acquaintance, Mr. Locksley. We |ing should never be rough. When it is, it 
know all about you from my first cousin, | ruins nine spirited horses out of ten. Ride 
Willie Sangster.” |your own temper and you can ride your 
“ Indeed,” said Ned, with a bow, not know- | horse.” 
ing very well what to say. “Itis verykind| “We know that you dothat. Willie said 
of him to have mentioned my name to you.” | so; and Florence said she admired you for 


Could this possibly be the cousin to whom 
his excellency had alluded? Could his can- 
tering acquaintance with the late aide-de- 
camp give the clue to the surprising offer ? 
Confidence is acquired on easy terms in In- 
dia, should that be so. 

As if in answer to these very question- 
ings, Rosa went on,— 

“Yes, he told us all about the vicious 
chestnut, Abool Harg, was it not? and about 
the leap over the nullah.” 

Ned’s modest confusion grew, and this 
time he said nothing, as he bowed again. 


Perhaps “ Buffer Barrington ” had been | 
a sporting county magnate at home in Eng- 


land, and would have a young soldier win 
his first spurs at an ugly jump. He didn’t 


j it.” 

“ Rosa dear, you are really—” 

** Will you give your arm to my niece,” 
‘interrupted her excellency: Rosa having 
‘fallen, by virtue of her greater nearness to 
the throne, to the lot of the more dignified 
staff-officer, ‘the Himalayan bear-leader” 
as she afterwards irreverently called him. 

** Do tell me,” she said, “will they bring 
‘his highness a live kid to tear at table? 
|How dreadful! his mustachioes are exactly 
‘like a tiger’s whiskers. He looks so savage. 
|I should not like to trust him with a knife 
myself; but I see he has a crooked dagger 
in his shawl, so that even taking the knife 
away wouldn’t save the poor butler’s life, 
should the chief take offence at any thing.’ 
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“If you should come here, after all, as my 
uncle’s aide-de-camp, Mr. Locksley, you will 
have allowances to make for many random 
speeches of my lively cousin.” 

* Most men might think the risk of hav- 
ing such to make inducement enough to ex- 
pose themselves to it.” 

“Whereas you refuse to run it? Is that 
your reason?” 

Something made Ned look full at her ; yet 
in the fulness of the look she thought she 
could perceive the shrinking which she had 
noted in his eyes at first. There was no fear 
in it, but an expression of regret or pain. 

“T wonder if you would think me rude for 
telling you the truth ?” 

“I can never endure to be told any thing 
but that by anybody.” 

Her tone again seemed to convey a sum- 
mons that he should look straight at her and 
answer. As he did so, the shrinking and its 
sorrowfulness were seen by her, so as to be 
doubted of no more. 

“Thad quite forgotten, when I answered 
his excellency’s note, that the duties of an 
aide-de-camp in this house must of course 
place him in constant nearness to yourself 
and your cousin.” 

“ And now that you remember it, are you 
shaken, or strengthened, in yeur resolu- 
tion?” 

“Strengthened,” he said, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. The sigh, which he sup- 
pressed, did not escape the ear of his fair 
questioner. She was ata loss to interpret it. 

To repress her own curiosity would be, 
she felt, an easy task, compared with put- 
ting a check upon her cousin’s. Perhaps it 
might be better and even braver, now they 
had once stepped upon confidential ground, 
to ask him outright, what otherwise Rosa 
would be sure to ask, his reasons for refus- 
ing her uncle’s offer. He told her they were 
two, the expense and the occupation. After 
this she did not like to press him; but he 
took heart of grace himself and said,— 

“You think, perhaps, such reasons want 
explaining. I own there is something of a 
paradox about the first; for an aide-de- 
camp’s place carries some increase of pay, 
and he lives here at free quarters.” 

“Cousin Willie did, I know ;. and said he 
was getting as rich as Croesus.” 

“Yes; but I should have to change my 
manner of life altogether, and incur some 
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expenses at least, which I cannot well afford. 
Since you have been kind enough to ques- 
tion me, Miss Barrington, I will be honest 
and own that I am in debt.” 

“ Already ?” 

“ Oh! you are Indian enough to know how 
common that is, are you, Miss Barrington ? 
I hope my confession will not quite lose me 
in your opinion.” 

“Not quite; next to the courage of not 
committing a fault comes that of repairing 
it at any cost.” 

“Tt is just of my determination to do that, 
that I wish to convince my creditor, who has 
the noblest heart in the world, Miss Bar- 
rington, and would never ask me for a far- 
thing.” 

‘* All the more reason to satisfy him to the 
uttermost. Iam sure you are quite right 
there.” 

“Thank you. Iam equally surethat your 
approval is worthy encouragement.” She 
felt the same longing regretful look steal 
into his eyes, and fix on her. She deter- 
mined to go through with it. 

‘“‘ think, you said, the occupation deterred 
you too. My uncle is nota ‘roi fainéant,’ 
every one allows; but I feel certain, that is, 
I should imagine—I mean—lI gathered from 
what Cousin Willie said, that you were not 
an idler even in this idle atmosphere.” 

“Tt is not the work, but the nature of it 
that I fear.” 

“ Afraid of having to dance attendance 
upon her excellency and the young ladies ? 
I have heard aide-de-camp’s duty so defined. 
But that is not what my uncle expects of his 
—neither do we expect it, Mr. Locksley. 
Since you knew my cousin, you must have 
known that he was not an officer of that 
stamp,” she insisted, almost offended. 

‘* Florence is queening it over that luck- 
less young man,” said Rosa, directing the 
“ bear-leader’s” attention to them across 
the table. “ Does she not look grand with 
that expression? He is a bold boy not to 
wince under it.” 

For she could not see, as Florence still 
saw, what swam as if behind the pupils of his 
eyes. 

‘Captain Sangster’s name is enough in 
India to tell even such a griff as I,” said 
Ned, “that there is something else to be 
done here besides dangling or dancing at- 
tendance on any one.” 
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“ Why refuse, then, to follow him in his 
occupation ?” 

“ Because I am not yet fit as he was to do 
desultory work without becoming less fit for 
word of any kind. He is a consummate In- 
dian linguist, and an accomplished engineer. 
I was an English schoolboy last year, and 
am only an Indian recruit this.” 

“ Wouldn’t your position with my uncle 
give you many opportunities ? ” 

“ Which, as I now am, I fear I could only 
waste.” 

Struck with respect for his purpose of self- 
culture and self-control, Florence felt that 
she could pursue the personal question no 
further; yet she would not let the conver- 
sation jolt out of the groove in which it had 
been set running. She was sure of having 
found a sympathizer in what her saucy 
cousin called her ‘ Eastern heroics,” and 
spoke with spirit and enthusiasm of that 
great map of human interests which Hin- 
dostan unrolls to sight of any thoughtful, 
generous mind. 

She understood as she did so that her 
new friend’s spirit went stride for stride with 
hers, not at adventure, but as if on familiar 
ground. What she still could not explain, 
even in conjecture, was the wistful, retro- 
spective expression of his look, so manful 
and so strong. 

“ She'll turn that ensign’s brain or drive 
him melancholy mad before the evening is 
out,” again said Rosa, who now perceived 


Ned’s forthwith was frustrated on the first 


(return of the gentleman from the dining- 


room. Young Locksley seemed to have 
struck up a sudden acquaintance with the 
polyglot staff-officer, and they were deep in 
conversation. This was followed up by a 
presentation to the ugly little glittering 
chief. All Ned’s attention seemed given to 
him and to the talk which he made through 
the interpreter to the group of officials and 
others who gathered around him. Vainly 
did Rosa watch for so much as one glance, 
not towards herself—she did not expect one 
—but towards her cousin. This was pro- 
voking. Some hint, however, was appar- 
ently given by his excellency the governor 
that he wished for more significant and less 
public discourse with the hillman chief, for 
the group broke up and fell away, leaving 
the three high discoursing parties to them- 
selves. Perverse fate in the person of Cap- 
tain Stubbs of the Irregulars, who had 
dropped in to pay his devoirs at the sort of 
evening levee perpetually held, again inter- 
fered with her design of boldly summoning 
the ensign to an interrogatory. Neverthe- 
less, to her great consolation under this in- 
fliction, she presently descried that some law 
of gravitation had once more brought Ned 
to the side ef Florence. Stubbs was tena- 
cious, and in his way as audacious as the 





young lady in hers, Hints he would not 


| take, and met what might count as direct 


| dismissal from further attendance with some- 


the double play of feeling on Ned’s fea- | thing very like defiance. But Rosa beat 
tures. ‘“Iwish mamma would give the sig- | him off at last, and, like a saucy steam-tug 
nal and release him. You would be quit of | bearing down on two consort barques, darted 


my chattering, too, colonel, to your great 
relief.” 

Whilst the staff-officer was yet endeavor- 
ing to convince her of the irreparable loss he 
should sustain by her departure to the draw- 
ing-room, her excellency gave the expected 
nod of female masonry, and the Ghoorka’s 
little eyes stared, strangely wide for them, 
at the sudden rising and retreat of the ladies. 

“ Well, Florence,” began her cousin, the 
instant they came together, “ that luckless 
young gentleman withdraws his refusal I can 
sec.” 

** Maintains it, you mean, Miss Rosey.” 

“ Withdraws it.” 

“We shall see.” 

“We shall.” 


into their conversation. The effect upon one 
of them could not have been much more 
startling had she been a gun-boat firing live 
shell into the craft she purposed to take in 
tow. 

““O Mr. Locksley, tell me, do you know 
Lady Constance Cranleigh, Lady Cransdale’s 
daughter? I dare say you do.” 

Poor Ned! Never thereafter on the soil 
of India did the first crash of ringing mus- 
_ketry nor the deep breach of silence by the 
roar of sudden artillery make his nerves 
quiver as did those unexpected words from 
the light-hearted girl, who was not looking 
at him, but at the ludicrously profound obei- 
sance of the chief taking leave of her father. 
Even Florence saw little on his countenance 








But Miss Rosa’s intention of exploring | of what eficrt it cost him to say,— 
ploring | y 
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“IT know Lady Cransdale and her family 
very well.” 

“T thought you must, because Lord Roys- 
ton knows you. He wrote about you to 
papa.” 

Ned could say nothing, between rage at a 
recommendation from that quarter and sup- 
pressed exultation at having refused the of- 
fer it had brought him. 

“T never saw Lady Constance, but have 
been told there’s a great likeness between 
her and my cousin here. That’s what made 
me ask you. Do you think there is?” 

Florence remembered afterwards—at least, 
she felt sure it had been so—how, without 
lifting his eyes to her face for a momentary 
comparison, without a momentary pause to 
call up an image to his memory, he had an- 
swered in a hurried way,— 

“ A singular likeness; I saw it at first.” 

“T suppose it is no news to tell you of 
their engagement ? ” 

“ Whose ?” 

“Lord Royston’s and Lady Constance’s. 
It is announced in London. Mamma heard 
by the mail to-day. They are to be married 
soon.” 

“T have not had letters,” he contrived to 
mutter. 

**Oh, I dare say you will when they are 
sorted. Ours are brought in papa’s special 
bag.” 

“Excuse me, then,” he said with tremu- 
lous accent, “ my letters may be at my quar- 
ters by this time. One longs for a line from 
home. Good-night!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


His mother’s letter confirmed Rosa Bar- 
rington’s news, almost in as few words as 
hers. 

Yet news it was not, nor needing any con- 
firmation. Had not he known it, and for 
certain, long ago? What else had turned 
the current of his life and brought him here, 
so far from home, alone ? 

He looked out at his open window, up- 
wards; the silver splendor, of which the blue 
night air was full, brought back the moonlit 
summer-night at Freshet to his mind. He 
let his glance droop downwards; there was 
no dancing plain of wavelets across which 
fancy might sail into boundless distances of 
hope. 

A barrack wall rose up béfore him blank 
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and high, inlaid, however, with dark shadows 
from trees of foreign foliage in the court- 
yard, spiky fronds of palm, and broad blades 
of banana, let in, as it were in ebony, on the 
white chunam of the wall. 

An English sound came ringing through 
the night. Not a long cheery hail from a 
boatman in the bay; but the sharp chal- 
lenge of an European sentry, followed by 
the rattle of presented arms. 

What, indeed, had brought him here? 
Had he not known it, and for certain, long 
agoP 

Stern and bitter, and new to young men, 
is the difference between what only may be 
and what is. Yet happier and more hope- 
ful—for all it seem to them so hopeless— 
than the difference, in which their elders’ 
souls are schooled, between what is and that 
which might have been. ' 

Were they the pariah dogs, or distant 
troops of jackals, which kept up such dismal 
howlings? Can the jarupon the ears’ nerves 
bring moisture into the eyes? Or what else 
dims and blurs the lines of Lucy’s clear fine 
penmanship before her son’s eyes? They 
must be jackals howling ; for they are scour- 
ing away miles off now : all is so still again 
as their noise dies out. But no sound pierces 
after all like the scream which a bird will 
fling down from her winged height of soar- 
ing. That must have been a bird’s scream ! 
Ned recalled the clang of the seamew on © 
whose breast he had seemed to discern the 
bloodspot as he lay staring skywards. Ah, 
how hot the sun was there! But the breeze 
was fresh and cool. So different from these 
sultry nights in India! He threw himself 
back upon his barrack bed, as he had done 
upon the crisp turf at the Skerry. By and 
by he fell asleep. 

But the musquito is a wakeful fly. 

Rising feverish and excited more than 
jaded at morning, it was a relief to hear a 
hubbub outside. 

There must be some mistake about it, a, 
native servant was insisting. Locksley Sa- 
hib did not please to keep horses, and sel- 
dom rode out except with Major Brown. 

Then was heard plunging, and squealing, 
and the scattering of gravel or small stones. # 

Then imprecations and entreaties, accord- 
ing to diverse formularies, Musselman and 
Hindoo. 

Then asseverations from attendant Syces, 
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for there seemed to be a bevy of them, that 
no mistake existed or could exist, for Missy 
Khanum herself had sent them, and, proof 
unimpeachable, here was a “ chit” from her 
for Locksley Sahib. 

Why couldn’t this father-in-law of donke 
have stated that before ? 

Plungings, squeals, and scattering noise 
again. And loud repudiation, with retorts, 
of the unseemly epithets: until the appear- 
ance of Ned himself restored something like 
a semblance of discipline and order. 

The “chit” was, of course, a note from 
Rosa, written over night, to say she took him 
at his word about her Arab, and sent him 
therewith for immediate experiment. 

Nothing could have pleased him better 
than the necessity for making it. He would 
find vent for the exeitement which was on 
him, whilst forced to put constraint upon 
himself, and on the wrathfulness which, to 
his shame and vexation, had been roused 
within him. 

The mere mounting would have been an 
uneasy task for many men; the keeping of 
the skilfully won seat uneasier; the coax- 
ing and compelling of the creature first out 
of the enclosure, then along the road, un- 
easiest of all, 

As the horse was suffered to break into a 
gallop, and disappeared in a cloud of dust, a 
one-eyed sowar of Stubb’s Irregulars turned 
to the nearest Syee, and asked to what cay- 
alry corps that young oflicer belonged. 

“To none,” he answered, “to these Eu- 
ropean Fusiliers.” 

“Koompani Bahawdur is a fool then,” 
said the sowar. ‘ What son of a burnt 
father expects such a rider as that to walk 
afoot? He’s the man to head a rissalah of 
horse!” 

“And you would like to ride rissaldar 
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He was the truer prophet. Had it been 
otherwise Ned would not have been able to 
wield his pen and write home thus to Lucy 
Locksley,— 


‘¢ DEAREST MOTHER,—Thank God for the 
good account of yourself and my dear father. 
Thank you for all the other items of home 
news; short time as one has been gone, one 
hungers for them as if that time were as 
wide as the space which parts us now. I 
know you will not think me selfish ; perhaps 
not even—how I hate the word—sentimental, 
for owning at once that one short sentence 
in your letter stood out to my eyes in differ- 
ent relief and character from all the rest. I 
need not tell you which. How glad I shall 
be to hear of the marriage having now taken 
place! I shall then be face to face with 
fact, not with possibility, however seeming] 
unavoidable itsevent. Don’t think me ms | 
a fool as to have been speculating upon an 
wild improbabilities ; but fool or no fool, 
one cannot feel quite the same towards what 
has not yet befallen and what has. A whole 
world of fact and duty will separate between 
a Lady Constance and a Lady Royston. As 
for ignoring fact, or flinching from duty, I 
will, my life long, God helping, never do 
either. 

‘You tell me to be sure and fill my let- 
ters with all that concerns myself around or 
within. I should almost fear that was an 
exhortation to egotism, were it not that I 
know the self-devotion of the dear mother’s ~ 
heart from which it springs. As for what 
is around me, now that the first novelties 
which I tried to describe to you have worn 
old—all was dull and monotonous enough 
till within the last fewdays. Even drill and 
parade had dwindled into repose and inac- 
tivity, under the increasing heat. The best 
mechanism for punkahs and ‘thermanti- 
dotes,’ a sort of magnified and modified 
bellows in use out here, was absorbing one’s 
thoughts and conversation, till my mind, at 
least, got a shock of surprise. I received 
an offer from the governor, the Hon. F. 


under him, eh, Nusr-ed-deen!” asked a by- | Barrington, to appoint me his own aide- 


stander. 
“ Tushallah!” quoth the trooper, 


keep my one eye on him; who knows but I 
“may?” 


|de-camp. Vanity whispered that merit was 
« T ghal] {8008 appreciated upon Indian ground. But 


as my chief reputation is for stinginess, 


|‘ sapping’—you know what that is—and 


; la little horse-breaking, I wondered much 
But the Syces prophesied that before the | 


which feature in it could have conciliated 


morning was out, some peasant would pick | his exccllency. For the stinginess, I have 
the rider up out of a ditch with broken leg | My reasons, which in due time shall appear 
.orarm. Lucky for him if it should not be |t® you, dear mammy. The ‘sapping’ will 

his neck-bone. — oe aire wong And ap’ - 

Whereat the sowar laughed in scorn, and | engl camgepe. 1 F enage t you be 1 pg jem 
turned on his heel, with an extra twirl to | rll Steet anes a re - no turf 
his grizzled mustachioes. to go upon. What's more, my stinginess 
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extends to not even keeping what is out 
here called a ‘tat;’ but at home a pony. 
My mention of these three reputed eharac- 
teristics of mine, I beg leave to say, bears 
directly upon the matter in hand. Horses, 
smart clothes, and additional servants would, 
I thought, be necessary if I were to accept ; 
and my studies would suffer interruption. 
So I declined, with thanks, little thinking 
how matters really stood. Iwas then asked 
to dine at Government House, and leant 
to my terrible disturbance, that Lord Roys- 
ton’s good offices had brought my name into 
notice there. I am shamed to the quick, 
to-day, to think of the scornful hot and sour 
resentment which boiled up within me at 
this announcement. It is humiliating be- 
ond expression to find one has made so 
ttle way towards the conquest of one’s 
meaner self! 

“ But that is not all I have to tell you. 
The governor has a daughter and a niece 
out with him. -To the latter, I had been in- 
troduced, some day or two before, and judge 
of my surprise in recognizing in her, at first 
sight, the strangest likeness to Lady Con- 
stance Cranleigh ! 

“Strange likeness, yet I need hardly tell 

ou how imperfect and how inferior. There 
is something of the royalty of Lady Con- 
stance’s expression in that of this Miss 
Florence Barrington ; but its ineffable sweet- 
ness and winsome repose are wanting. She 
has a fine figure; but without that exquisite 
proportion and nameless grace—ah! mother 
dear, I must not trust myself to write this 
way. There is considerable affinity, besides, 
between their minds. Ihad much conversa- 
tion with her last evening when I dined 
there; for I sat beside her. It was wonder- 
ful and almost unbearable, to look into a 
face so like the other’s, and hear words so 
like what she might have spoken, uttered in 
a voice so unlike her own. You know the 
rich music of hers; there is not even a rem- 
iniscence of it in the tones of Florence Bar- 
rington. 

“This young lady’s likeness and unlike- 
ness to Lady Constance, exercise on me, so 
far a very see-saw of attraction and repul- 
sion. Her presence under her uncle’s roof 
would be an additional reason for declining 
the appointment, the offer of which he was 
kind enough to keep open still. I hope my 
firm determination to refuse it is not stift- 
ened into mere obstinacy by the introduc- 
tion of Lord Royston’s name: ‘but I shail 
hardly feel sure of that, till I hear back from 
my father and yourself that you approve of 
it on the grounds I stated at first. Political 
and military matters are all as drowsy here 
as the possible actors in them, at least the 


‘ 





English portion of them. Tell Phil, when 
my father writes, that IT envy him the sol- 
dierly stir and bustle of the barracks in 
Bird-cage Walk. Chatterham was a per- 
fect whirl of strategical excitement com- 
pared to this, and Major Anderson a sort of 
Alexander beside the old general who com- 
mands this garrison. Our men feel the list- 
lessness and monotony sadly. Too many 
take to the canteen, night, noon, and morn- 
ing, on account of it. I am always in fear of 
Tommy Wilmot, sober and steady as he is 
keeping hitherto. His aetive mind and body 
get less scope for their activity than even in 
the garden at the Lodge. Don’t tell his par- 
ents this; but say, which is the truth, that 
he is hitherto hearty and well. And now 
good-by for this mail. God bless you, dear- 
est mother, and my own dear father too. 
You know that it is no mere form for me to 
write yourself, 
“ Your most dutiful and loving 
“ NED.” 
Persisting in his refusal to act as the 
father’s aide-de-camp, he had, perhaps in- 
considerately, accepted the duties of equerry 
to the daughter. In virtue of which accept- 
ance, Miss Rosa soon found means to make 
his frequent attendance upon herself and her 
cousin, almost a matter of regulation. Their 
excellencies were at first a little inclined to 
resent his cavalier treatment of their official 
offer; but this Rosa would not allow, de- 
claring that his offence against herself and 
Florence was far more presumptuous, and 
exhorting parental authorities to copy their 
superior magnanimity in overlooking it. As 
to mamma’s suggestion, that without being 
implacable, there was no need to show him 
special attentions, which might possibly be 
misinterpreted, it was met by the undeniable 
argument that there could be no reasonable 
objection to having about the house one 
whom they had twice offered to take into it. 
And Florence, in the least obtrusive manner, 
contrived to convert her uncle to the belief 
that the apparently offensive refusal was an 
act of commendable prudence and modesty 
on the part of so young and inexperienced 
an officer. Further acquaintance increased 
the good-will of both the cousins towards 
him. Rosa liked him for his equable tem- 
per which her teasing could never put out; 
and was grateful for his success with her little 
Arab, which was soon complete. Shé was 
charmed, moreover, she declared, at finding 
‘so civil a lad who never tendered any ci- 
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vilities, a liegeman who never bored her by 
proffering homage.” 

Florence divined the strong spirit which 
swept under the smooth humor, and took an 
almost dangerous delight in kindling the en- 
thusiasm which underlay his quiet bearing. 

His growing intimacy with the governor’s 
family could not escape the observation of 
his comrades. Some joked, some sneered 
at it. Milward was among the former, 
though he would not venture on the topic in 
Ned’s presence, and claimed for himself the 
credit of having got him appointed “ aide- 
de-camp to the young ladies.” 

Mansfield, true to the old Chatterham 
grudge, was among the latter; and catching 
up the phrase one day from Milward, said, 
“the young ladies’ aide-de-camp was sneak- 
ing after an appointment as aide-de-camp to 
the old gentleman.” 

“ Why sneaking, pray ?” 

“Because he is undermining Wilkinson, 
who got it after Sangster left.” 

“Who is that undermining Wilkinson?” 
asked Major Brown, a grea‘ friend of the 
last-named officer. He had only caught the 
last words of the speaker. 

“ Locksley, of the Europeans,” answered 
Mansfield, somewhat against the grain, for he 
anticipated the rejoinder the major did not 
fail to make. 

“You put your foot in it about him once 
before, I mind, young gentleman, and you'll 
be doing it again, maybe, more seriously.” 

“Do you meag to say he hasn’t an eye to 
Wilkinson’s appointment ?” 

“ Do you mean to say he has?” 

“T do.” 

“Show all you know about it, then. He 
refused it when it was offered him, before 
Wilkinson had a chance.” 

“ That’s all very well to say, major.” 

“Do you doubt my word, young gentle- 
man 2?” he cried, angrily. 

“No; but your information. 
did you ‘have a?” 

«J ddt't know that I should tell you, if it 
wasn’t to stop the mischief you might make, 
sir. Captain Sangster told me so himself.” 

There was no answering this, so Mansfield 
muttered,— 

“ Oh, then, I beg your pardon ; but I think 
that Master Locksley is a regular humbug 
still.” 

“ You'll find that hard to prove, I take it,” 
said the major. 


From whom 
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Not a little hurt by the tone his senior had 
taken with him, Mansfield watched with the 
malicious narrowness of a mean mind’s ob- 
servation for any thing which might help to 
establish the proof to which the major had 
challenged him. Some months, however, 
slipped away before he could seize on any 
thing which he thought he might safely ven- 
ture to produce in detriment of Ned’s good 
uame. 

There was a Mr. Campbell, a civilian, who 
dined not seldom at the mess of the Eu- 
ropeans, as also at that of the cavalry corps 
to which Mansfield himself belonged. He 
was an hospitable entertainer at his own, as 
well as a willing guest at other men’s tables ; 
and at his house Mansfield and Locksley met, 
one day, together at dinner. A Mr. Mavor, 
one of the H.E.I.C.’s chaplains, was also pres- 
ent. Some stir had been made recently 
among the English community upon the sub- 
ject of missionary work in India; and by 
some means, half-way through the dinner, 
the topic was started. 

Mr. Campbell, a hard-headed man — of 
that class whose hardness of head approaches 
to the wooden; a practical man —of that 
variety whose practice is to cling in spite of 
any demonstration to their own favorite the- 
ories — was loud in repudiation of the idea 
that it was possible to convert a Hindoo, by 
conviction, to Christianity. 

“ Rice converts; in hard times, you may 
get a few. Ha! ha! ha! Excuse me, Mr. 
Mavor; but you know you're not a mission- 
ary. Real converts, there never was one. 
Don’t tell me, sir. I’ve known these niggers, 
man and boy, these twenty years and more.” 

The company’s chaplain, a quiet but firm- 
looking clergyman, waited till the guflaw of 
the host and certain of the guests subsided. 

“ As you have said, sir,” he replied, “I 
cannot claim the honorable title of a mission- 
ary ; but I have looked a little closer, per- 
haps, than you have felt bound to do into the 
work of missions here.” 

“ Well, come now, Mr. Mavor,” cried the 
civilian; “you're a straightforward sort of a 
man, I know. Sink the professional; we're 
all among friends here. Did ever you know 
a converted nigger worth his salt ?” 

“ Hear! hear!” went the laughers, Mans- 
field among the number. 

“ What sort of a man’s your under-butler ? 
Please don’t mention his name, or look at 


. 
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‘him just yet. Imean the man behind Mr. 


Locksley’s chair.” 

“Oh, he’s a first-chop fellow for a native. 
What makes you want to know ?” 

“Never mind just yet, sir. Have you 
found him an honest man P ” 

“Honest enough. I trust him with any 
amount in silver or in gold. I suppose he 
makes his little perquisites, however, in the 
way of business, like the rest of them. Ha! 
ha!” 

“ But you never caught him even filching, 
or lying, or the like P ” 

“Never that I know of. What on earth 
are you driving at, my dear sir?” 

“In fact you own him wortlr his salt ?” 

“Worth a wheelbarrowful. He’s my best 
servant. I shall promote him when the old 
khansamah dies.” 

“Then I have answered your question. 
That man is a Christian!” 

“The dickens he is! How came you to 
know that ?” 

“ One whose conversion cost him house and 
home. You may take my word for it.” 

“Be hanged if I do! I say, Panjerah,” 
cried his excited master, no longer in Eng- 
lish, to the man, who stood motionless, with 
downcast eyes and arms folded, easternwise, 
across his breast. 

“*What’s all this Padre Sahib’s nonsense ? 





What’s your caste, man? What's your re- 
ligion ? What poojah do you make, eh?” 

Without shrinking, yet without affecta- 
tion, the man raised his eyes: those of every 
man besides in company being full fixed on 
him. 

“‘T am a Christian, sir,” he said, distinctly. 

His master laughed again more scornfully. 

“ What did you get for turning from the 
padre ?” 

But Ned rose, with indignation, and turn- 
ing to the Hindoo held out his hand. 

“Do me the honor to take it!” and he 
seized the slender, dark fingers in his own 
strong grip. 

Much talk was made thereafter of his im- 
pulsive action: much blame allotted: some 
praise. Mansfield was eager in comments 
to the disadvantage of the man whom he de- 
tested. 

‘“‘ Humbug or not, we hope you’ll favor us 
with a candid opinion on it, Major Brown. 
You are not in the saintly line yourself, we 
know.” 

‘“‘T never owned it so much to my shame 
as now,” he answered. ‘TI only wish I had 
the heart in me with which he did it. I 
think him a finer fellow than I did before.” 

“That same is not aisy, major, since his 
riverence rode yer chestnut at the lape!” 
laughed O’Brien, who would have his joke. 





Tue Enverore Manra.—Among the good 
growing out of the existing evils is the furnish- 
ing of employment to many people in the man- 
ufacture of pictorial envelopes and note paper 
representing the troubles of the times. We 
yesterday saw a collection of nearly fourteen 
hundred different varieties. The specimens 
embraced both Union and secession envelopes, 
many of which are gotten up with exceeding 
care and attention. The secession envelopes, 
in all cases, were adorned with old cuts. In the 
entire batch there was not a single evidence of 
inventive ability. Of the fifty specimens, nearly 
all were blazoned with second-rate bank note 
vignette portraits. One of them represents 
Washington with the inscription under the head, 





“The first of the Secessionists.” Another com- 
mon vignette, representing a pretty girl leaning 
upon a balcony, is called “one of the rebels ;” 
while the whole batch are just about as original. 
The Union envelopes are of a different style, 
and are issued by publishers in almost every 
city of the North. While some of them are 
adorned with old cuts, pressed into a new kind 
of service, many of them are extremely beauti- 
ful, and gotten up in the highest style of wood 
engraving. Each is presented both plain and 
colored. It is a satisfaction to know that many 
scores of girls find employment in coloring these 
articles, Taking in connection the envelopes 
and note paper, the work of coloring the large 
amount consumed must require a large amount 
of labor. 
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At the Phi Beta Kappa annual meeting at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on 15 July, Elbridge Jefferson 
Cutler, sq., of Holliston, delivered this 


POEM. 


Tue drum’s wild roll awakes the land, the fife 
is calling shrill ; 

Ten thousand starry banners blaze on town and 
bay and hill; 

Our crowded streets are throbbing with the sol- 
diers’ measured tramp ; 

Among our bladed cornfields gleam the white 
tents of the camp ; 

The thunders of the rising war hush Labor’s 
drowsy hum, 

And heavy to the ground, the first dark drops of 
battle come; 

The souls of men flame up anew, the narrow 
heart expands ; 

And woman brings her paticnt faith to nerve her 
eager hands. 

Thank God ! we are not buried yet, though long 
in trance we lay— 

Thank God! the fathers need not blush to own 
the sons to-day ! 


Oh! sad and slow the weeks went by—each held 
his anxious breath, 

Like one who waits in helpless fear some sorrow 
great as death. 

Oh! seareely was there faith in God, nor any 
trust in man, 

While fast along the southern sky the blighting 
shadow ran ; 

It veiled the stars one after one, it hushed the 
patriot’s song, 

And stole from men the sacred sense that part- 
eth right and wrong. 

Then a red flash like lightning across the dark- 
ness broke, 

And with a voice that shook the land the guns 
of Sumter spoke ; 

Wake, sons of heroes, wake ! The age of heroes 
dawns again; 

Truth takes in hand her ancient sword, and calls 
her loyal men. 

Lo! brightly o’er the breaking day shines Free- 
dom’s holy star, 

Peace cannot cure the sickly time. All hail, the 
healer, War ! 

That call was heard by Plymouth rock, ’twas 
heard in Boston Bay ; 

Then, up the piny streams of Maine, sped on its 
ringing way. 

New Hampshire’s rocks, Vermont’s green hills, 
it kindled into flame ; 

Rhode Island felt her mighty soul bursting her 
little frame ; 

The Empire City started up, her golden fetters 
rent, 

And meteor-like across the North the fiery mes- 
sage sent; 

Over the breezy prairie-lands, by bluff and lake 
it ran, 

*Till Kansas bent his arm, and laughed to find 
himself a man; 

Then on by cabin and by camp, by stony wastes 
and sands, 

It rang exultant down the sea where the golden 
city stands. 





And wheresoe’er the summons came, there rose 
an angry din, 
As when upon a rocky coast a stormy tide comes 


in. 

Straightway the fathers gathered voice, straight- 
way the sons arose 

With flushing cheek, as when the East with day’s 
red current glows. 

Hurrah! the long despair is past; our fading 
hopes renew ; 

The fog is lifting from the land, and lo, the an- 
cient blue ! 

We lcarn the secrets of the deeds the sires have 
handed down 

To fire the youthful soldier’s zeal, and tend his 
green renown, 

Who lives for country, through his arm feels all 
her forces flow ; 

’Tis casy to be brave for truth as for the rose to 
blow. 


O Law, fair form of Liberty, God’s light is on 
thy brow. 

O Liberty, thy soul of Law, God’s very self 
art thou. 

One the clear river’s sparkling flood that clothes 
the bank with green, 

And on the line of stubborn rock that holds the 
waters in; 

Friends, whom we cannot think apart, seeming 
each other’s foe ;— 

Twin flowers upon a single stalk with equal 
grace that grow— 

O fair ideas, we write your names across our 
banner’s fold ; 

For you, the sluggard’s brain is fire, for you the 
coward bold. 

O danghter of the bleeding Past, O hope the 
Prophets saw— 

God give us Law in Liberty, and Liberty in 
Law! 

Full many a heart is aching with mingled joy 
and pain, 

For those who go so proudly forth and may not 
come again. 

And many a heart is aching for those it leaves 
behind, 

As athousand tender histories throng in upon 
the mind. 

The old men bless the young men and praise 
their bearing high ; 

The women in the doorways stand to wave them 
bravely by, 

One threw her arms about her boy, and said, 
“‘Good-by, my son, 

God help thee do the valiant deeds thy father 
would have done!” 

One held up to a bearded man a little child to 


And said, “TI shall not be alone, for thy dear 
love and this.” 

And one, a rosebud in her hand, leant at a sol- 
dier’s side ;—~ 


“Thy country weds thee first,” she said. “Be 


I thy second bride!” 


O mothers, when around your hearths ye count 
your cherished ones, 

And miss from the enchanted ring the flower of 
all your sons; 
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O wives, when o’er the cradled child, ye bend 
at evening’s fall, 

And voices which the heart can hear, across the 
distance call ; 

O maids, when in the sleepless nights ye ope 
the little case, 

And look till ye can look no more upon the 
proud young face ;— 

Not only pray the Lord of life who measures 
mortal breath, 

To bring the absent back, unscathed, out of the 
fire of death ;— 

Oh! pray with that divine content which God’s 
best favor draws, 

That, whosoever lives or dies, He save His holy 
cause ! 


So out of shop and farmhouse, from shore and 
inland glen, 

Thick as the bees in clover-time are swarming 
armed men; 

Along the dusty roads in haste the eager col- 
umns come, 

With flash of sword and musket’s gleam, the 
bugle and the drum. 

Ho! comrades, see the starry flag, broad-waving 
at our head. 

Ho! comrades, mark the tender light on the dear 
emblems spread. 

Our fathers’ blood has hallowed it; ’tis part of 
their renown ; 

And palsied be the caitiff-hand would pluck its 
glories down ! 

Hurrah! hurrah! it is our home, where’er thy 
colors fly. 

We - with thee the victory, or in thy shadow 

ie! 


O women, drive the rattling loom, and gather 
in the hay ; 

For all the youth worth love and truth are mar- 
shalled for the fray. 

Southward the hosts are hurrying, with banners 
wide unfurled, 

From where the stately Hudson floats the wealth 
of half the world; 

From where amid his clustered isles Lake Hu- 

. ron’s waters gleam ; 

From where the Mississippi pours an unpolluted 
stream ; 

From where Kentucky’s fields of corn bend in 
the Southern air ; 

From broad Ohio’s luscious vines ; from Jersey’s 
orchards fair ; 

From where between his fertile slopes Nebraska’s 
rivers run; 

From Pennsylvania’s iron hills; from woody 
Oregon ; 

And Massachusetts led the van as in the days 


of yore, 
And gave her reddest blood to cleanse the stones 
of Baltimore. 
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O mothers, sisters, daughters, spare the tears ye 
fain would shed. ' 

Who seem to die in such a cause, ye cannot call 
them dead. 

They live upon the lips of men, in picture, bust, 
and song ; 

And nature folds them in her heart and keeps 
them safe from wrong. 

Oh! length of days is not a boon the brave man 
prayeth for ; 

There are a thousand evils worse than death or 
any war— 

Oppression, with his iron strength fed on the 
souls of men; 

And license with the hungry brood that haunt 
his ghastly den. 

But like bright stars ye fill the eye,—adoring 
hearts ye draw, 

Oh! —_ grace of Liberty! Oh, majesty of 

aw! 


Hurrah! the drums are beating: the fife is call- 
ing shrill ; 

Ten thousand starry banners flame on town and 
bay and hill; 

The thunders of the rising war drown Labor’s 
peaceful hum ; 

Thank God, that we have lived to see the saffron 
morning come ; 

The morning of the battle-call, to every soldier 
dear— 

Oh, joy! the cry is “ Forward!” Oh, joy! the 
foe is near! 

For all the crafty men of peace have failed to 
purge the land: 

Hurrah! the ranks of battle close, God takes 
his cause in hand ! 


THE BLACKBIRD. 

Tue glossy Merle, who wildly sings to me 
Of gnarléd oak, and of deep sylvan shade, 
Hath note so mellow, that he seems to be 
The choicest songster of the forest glade. 
There is about his voice a luscious sound, 
As full of richness as the bloomy peach 
While yet upon the tree, so ripe and round: 
Or, as the soft grand foliage of the beech. 
The — sweet sounds pour from his amber 

ul, 
As if of scarlet berries they were born ; 
His love-notes are so gay, they seem to fill 
With joy the sunshine of the early morn. 
They do remind me of the coppice side, 
Of mossy stumps, the wrecks of ancient trees ; 
And of his chosen spots in ditches wide, 
Within whose banks dwell the great humble- 


8; 
But more than these, the farm down in the dell, 
Filled with the visions of my early years ; 
And of two aged forms, I loved so well, 
Who fell asleep, amidst my infant tears. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 
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From The Economist, 6 July. 
AMERICA: 
THE PROJECTED SUBJUGATION OF THE SOUTH. 

WE last week discussed the prospects of 
the Unionists reducing the Secessionists to 
submission by mere fighting and blockading, 
by defeating them in the field, and shutting 
up their ports. We assumed for the sake of 
argument that Northern victory over South- 
ern troops and Northern destruction of South- 
ern commerce was as probable as the Feder- 
alists believe it to be certain. We granted 
all that the Free States boast as to the su- 
periority of their resources. And, notwith- 
standing, we arrived at a most confident 
conclusion that the forcible re-incorporation 
of the seceding states was about as hopeless 
a scheme as it is unwise an aim. 

But suppose it done. Suppose the South 
so effectually beaten and broken down by 
the ruin of its commerce, the privation of its 
people, and the defeat of its army, that it is 
reduced to sue for peace and to accept the 
terms dictated by the conquering North. 
Let us suppose further that those terms are 
not needlessly humiliating, but consist merely 
in the rescinding of all the secession ordi- 
nances and the restoration of the authority 
of the Washington Government over the 
whole of the rebellious states. What has 


been gained thereby? And how much of) 


what is gained can be preserved? How 
is the conquest to be upheld? How is the 
suppressed will of the people to be kept 
down? How are the captive millions to be 
retained in their forced allegiance? How 
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|quered them, humbled thea, overrun their 
plantations, bombarded their cities, ruined 
their commerce, and inflicted the deadliest : 
wound upon their pride? The very idea is 
absurd. To subjugate the Slave States, dif- 
ficult as it is, will be infinitely easier than to 
keep them in subjection. It is obvious ona 
moment’s consideration that they can onl 
be kept in the Union (after being forced bac 
into it) with their own free consent,—and 
what prospect of that free consent can even 
the most sanguine fancy hold out tous? It 
was peremptorily—even insultingly—refused 
before a blow was struck and when all was 
comparatively calm :—will it be given by 
men infuriated by the mortification of defeat 
and disappointment to men whom they dis- 
liked and despised as equal fellow-citizens, 
and whom they will absolutely abhor as con- 
querors and masters? In fine: COULD the. 
forcible reconstitution of the Union be main- 
tained for a year? or would it bring with it 
any one advantage even if maintainable ? 
But one single consideration would seem 
to be sufficient to render all this argument 
superfluous. Does not the mere existence of 
Democratic Institutions (and no one, so far 
as we have heard, has ever dreamed of abol- 
ishing these)—render any policy or any gov- 
ernment impossible. that is denounced and 
detested by the people? Unless, therefore, 
the Southerners or a decided majority of 
them are, or can be made, friendly to the 
Union—uniless, that is, the Secessionists are, 
or become, hostile to secession—the recon- 
|struction of the Union is a pure impossibil- 











can they be made to work a joint system of|ity. Some Americans, we hear, are wild 
Government, of which they are thwarting | enough to assert that the influential, if not 
members and unwilling constituents ? How | the numerical, majority in the Slave States 
is the administration of ten distinct states, | are Unionists at heart,—or will become so 
all recalcitrant and covering hundreds of | after a good beating. But this is a question 
thousands of square miles, to be carried on? | of contingent fact, on which we can accept 
Are Federal governors and Federal officers no man’s dictum. 

to be appointed to the work ? and how, amid 

a hostile people, can they enforce their de-| Some Americans from the North, and a 
crees ? t he Slave States, forced back into |few Englishmen who sympathize warmly 
the Union, must be governed either as con- | with their wishes, occasionally hint, though 
quered lands, or as free and equally endowed | as yet only in a cautious whisper, that they 
portions of a Federal Republic. If the for- | have yet another resource in the background 
mer, what staff of civil officers and what mil- |—an ally in reserve, to be called out if nec- 
itary force would be adequate to maintain au- | essary—by whose aid they can ensure the 
thority and to enforce order and obedience ? | submission of the South, in case we should 
If the latter, how will the state machine work. | Prove correct in pronouncing their own un- 
with three-fifths of the Senate and of the | aided powers inadequate to the achievement. 
House of Representatives bent upon thwart-|They believe it impossible for the seced- 
ing yews movement? Ten independent states | ing states, with their four millions of slaves 
and eight millions of freemen CAN only be|—ie., internal foes—to prolong for any 
governed with their own consent and through | length of time a conflict which can scarcely 
their own officers and their own citizens, | fail to arouse and render unmanageable the 
And what chance is there that their own of-| negro population. In plain terms, they an- 
ficers and their own citizens will governthem ticipate the probability, in case the Slave 
in conformity with the wishes and plans of a States do not speedily succumb, of exciting 
Central Government, which has just con- a servile insurrection; and they are confi- 
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dent that the dread of such a proceeding, as 
soon as the likelihood of it can be realized, 
will bring their antagonists upon their knees. 
This is so grave a matter that (since it has 
been spoken of) we must say in very distinct 
language what we think of the scheme, look- 
ing at it both from a moral and a strategic 
point of view. 

Our own strong convictions on the subject 
of negro slavery in America have been too 
often expressed and are too well known to 
need repeating here. It is an economic blun- 
der ; itis a social stain; it isa moral wrong; it 
isa detestable system even more demoralizing 
to the master than to theslave. Its eradica- 
tion by any means less evil and mischievous 
than itself would be an unquestionable gain : 
its eradication by any gentle and decent 
means would be a blessing of unequalled mag- 
nitude. ‘Till it is eradicated, or in process of 
eradication, it will be impossible to regard 
the future of the Southern Confederacy with- 
out the gloomiest misgivings, or to contem- 

late its prosperity and power with unal- 
oyed or unmingled satisfaction. All this 
time we have no scheme of our own to pro- 
pose for the extinction of negro slavery : and 
we have never heard one propounded which 
seemed in any high degree rational, hopeful, 
or attractive. Yet we confess that the pros- 
pect of securing victory to Northern arms by 
the aid of negro insurrection—of raising the 
slaves in order to subjugate the Secession- 
ists—appears to us at once a desperate ex- 
pedient, and an enormous crime. That it 
should even be dreamed of by sober poli- 
ticians and Christian citizens shows but too 
clearly how fearfully civil conflict has al- 
ready disturbed the minds and perverted the 
feelings of those engaged in it. ; 

Conceive for a moment what a general 
slave insurrection, if it could be excited, 
means, and would involve. In six of the 
states (South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana) the 
slaves form on an average half the popula- 
tion:—the percentage ranges from forty- 
three to fifty-seven. In many portions of 
these states there are ten negroes to one 
white man. On many plantations, isolated 
and separated from all assistance by miles, 
there are fifty slaves to one overseer. In the 
other states the disproportion between the 
two races is much less, or is reversed. In 
many provinces the whites are three to one; 
in cities and whole districts they are ten to 
one. The instant a servile war broke out, 
or became imminent, the frenzy of alarm 
would seize one race, and the frenzy of ven- 
geance would seize the other. The barbar- 
ism of savage life and the barbarism of civ- 
ilized life would be let loose upon each other. 


they would massacre the whites. Where the 
whites decidedly preponderated they would 
massacre the blacks. This would not be the 
worst : much would go before massacre, and 
much would accompany it. We have al- 
ready had glimpses and warnings of what 
would happen. The women would be out- 
raged; the men would be tortured; both 
victims and criminals would be burnt alive. 
What has happened on a small scale before 
now, would happen on a great scale then. 
It would speedily become a war of extermi- 
nation; and who can doubt which race 
would succumb? But before this point was 
reached—at the first rumor of an intention 
on the part of the Northerners to emanci- 
pate and raise the slaves, every fetter would 
be doubled, every stripe would be multiplied 
by ten. Mistrust and terror would goad 
the slave-owners and their overseers to the 
wildest excesses of severity, and might 
thus even expedite the menaced outbreak 
and the fearful retribution. Words cannot 
paint the state of affairs that would prevail 
throughout the entire South the moment 
slaves and slaveholders became aware that 
the negro population were to be summoned 
to the field as combatants and arbiters of the 
strife. We will only ask two questions to 
those who cither suggest or contemplate such 
a proceeding. Could any object, or any re- 
sult, justify those who brought about such a 
hideous Saturnalia of atrocity and crime ? 
And could those whose friends and fellow- 
citizens had suffered such outrages as we 
have hinted at, ever, for generations to come, 
forgive those who had let loose the nameless 
horrors upon them and theirs? On what 
terms could those who had called out four 
millions of slaves to wreak their vengeance 
on their former masters, and those who had 
undergone that vengeance, ever again unite 
in one commonwealth, or become citizens 
even of one empire? “ There are injuries 
which Nature cannot forgive; she would 
cease to be Nature if she did.” 

It is idle to argue that slavery is so heinous 
a social crime that any means, however awful 
by which its purgation can be effected ought 
to be made welcome. Man may not take 
upon himself the responsibility of adopting 
such means as we have been discussing— 
especially when he does so merely to enable 
him to compass his own political aims, and 
cloaks sectional ambition in the guise of be- 
nevolent sympathies that have always slept 
till now. In such a condition of national af-: 
fairs as America has reached, there is one 
thing which is even more clearly and more 
monstrously a crime than slavery—and that 
is the fomenting of a general insurrection of 
the slaves. Civil war is bad enough, but 





Where the blacks decidedly preponderated 


servile war is incomparably worse. Anda 
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servile war on a scale and with elements 
never before dreamed of in history, created 
for their own purposes by one of the par- 
ties in an internal political dispute, would 
be about the most enormous sin ever laid 
upon a human conscience. 

But we cannot say we have much expecta- 
tion that even American madness will ever 
reach a pitch like this. The citizens of the 
Free States, as we have often pointed out, 
are not abolitionists nor friends of the negro, 
except os regards a small minority. They 
are not fighting for emancipation. They 
never contemplated sucha result as the issue 
of their political conflict, they deprecate it, 
and, unless driven desperate by discomfiture, 
will never (we feel confident) willingly aid 
it or accept it. They desire the subjugation 
of the South, but not its ruin. They have no 
wish that all the rich plantations and fertile 
fields scattered over eight hundred thousand 
square miles should go out of cultivation 
and once more become a wilderness. They 
would see with dismay and self-reproach the 
cessation of that productive agriculture which 
gave £60,000,000 yearly of exportable cargo 
to their commerce. Little as they love the 
whites of Georgia or Alabama, they love the 
blacks still less. | And they will never arm 
or hound on the ignorant and brutal negro 
whom they so despise, to the massacre of 
fellow-citizens with whom, in the midst of 
their fighting and their fury, they still are 
conscious of their kindred. 


From The Saturday Review, 6 July. 
THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 

Tue American howl of unprovoked antip- 
athy to England seems to be subsiding, as the 
European correspondents of the New York 
papers assure their countrymen that their 
threats and their abuses have terrified a hos- 
tile government and nation into neutrality 
and repentance. In deference to Mr. Sew- 
ard and Mr. Adams, the House of Commons 
refused to discuss Mr. Gregory’s motion, and 
the generous Republicans have consequently 
postponed their design of organizing an inva- 
sion of England in concert with France. The 
preachers and others who held a lugubrious 
meeting in London on the 4th of July, urged 


the best apology for the disgraceful folly of 


American writers and speakers when they 
suggested that the recent irritation arose from 
an exaggerated desire for English sympathy. 
It is unfortunate that bad temper and bad 
taste should have done so much to disappoint 
a natural and laudable desire. At the begin- 
ning of the struggle, the fecling of England 
was almost unanimously friendly to the North ; 
and up to this time, the vulgar insolence of 
the Republican faction has tailed to produce 





the faintest reaction in favor of slavery, The 
great experiment in which both sections of 
the Union are engaged is more interesting 
than the loquacity of a population inveter- 
ately devoted to bluster. ‘The seceders have 
undoubtedly been surprised by the armaments 
of the North; and, on the other hand, the 
constitutional and military difficulties of the 
struggle are only beginning to display them- 
selves to the Federal party. The secreta 
at war asserts that the Government has al- 
ready raised two hundred and fifty thousand 
men; nor can it be doubted that the army in 
Virginia will be reinforced, in case of need, 
by inexhaustible numbers. The inexperience 
of the generals and officers will probably lead 
to considerable disasters; but if the Northern 
States continue to be animated by their pres- 
ent enthusiasm, no loss which can be incurred 
will seriously affect their strength and re- 
sources. It appears that the Government 
intends to operate with two large armies on 
either side of the Alleghanies; and on the 
eastern line of operations the Federal troops 
have already obtained some advantages over 
the seceders of Missouri. If the fortune of 
war is favorable to the invaders, Kentucky, 
Missouri, and Eastern Tennessee, may per- 
haps be permanently secured to the Union; 
but the success of an attempt to subjugate the 
states on the Lower Mississippi is still as in- 
conceivable to foreign observers as the proj- 
ect was three months ago repugnant to Amer- 
ican opinion. It is uncertain whether a bat- 
tle has already been fought in Virginia, and 
as the secrets of the Confederate Government 
are well kept, it is impossible to know whether 
Richmond is to be defended. Ifthe Federal 
generals occupy the northern portion of the 
state, they will at once find themselves sur- 
rounded by the embarrassments which attend 
the occupation of a hostile and conquered 
country. Whatever may be the case in Mis- 
souri, there is no Union party in Eastern Vir- 
ginia, and the Federal authorities will be 
unable to enforce submission, except by the 
rigorous application of martial law. 

The practical suspension of the Constitution 
in Maryland, and the utter disregard of its 
principles in Virginia, have scarcely pro- 
voked a comment, except from the unpopular 
friends of the South. Baltimore is under 
military rule, with the sanction of the Union 
party in the state, and in utter defiance of 
the loud remonstrances of the minority, backed 
by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
ot the United States. The irregular juris- 
diction of the Federal authorities may per- 
haps be excused by the exigencies of war, 
although it would have been judicious to fur- 
nish the fullest apologies for an avowed breach 
of the Constitution. The recognition of a 
revolutionary state government in Western 
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Virginia is a more audacious violation of that 
Federal compact which the North has armed 
itself to vindicate and maintain. Certain 
districts in Virginia, without legal unity or 
common organization, have assembled in a 
so-called convocation to counteract the policy 
of the regular Government. After long delib- 
eration on the question whether the western 
counties should secede from Virginia, it was 
determined rather to assume the title and 
functions of a state government and legisla- 
ture, and to declare the legitimate authorities 
rebels and usurpers. The expediency or 
morality of the measure may possibly admit 
of defence, but the usurpation of the govern- 
ment of a state by a sectional minority is by 
far the most lawless and revolutionary pro- 
ceeding which has occurred during the pres- 
ent quarrel. The relations of individual 
states to the Union admit of much discussion, 
but the unity of each state within itself has 
hitherto never been disputed. The alleged 
treason of the actual holders of office can in 
no degree affect the position of Virginia, and 
Mr. Lincoln’s recognition of the Wheeling 
Government places him towards the state in 
the relation of a wrong-doer or of a foreign 
enemy. A similar difliculty will probably oc- 


cur in Missouri, where the government has 
been forced to fly from the Federal forces. 
In a short time, all the Border States may be 


infested with double and hostile governments, 
carrying on a domestic civil war in connection 
with the general contest between the North 
and the South. The eagerness of the Free 
States to re-conquer the seceding portion of 
the Union may possibly last for a twelve- 
month, but it is far more probable that popu- 
lar opinion will discover the insuperable diffi- 
culties of combining government by force with 
the original Constitution. 

The Congress which met on the 4th of 
July will possess no moral authority with 
the unrepresented South. Its political 
functions have been anticipated or super- 
seded by the Executive, but the publicity 
of its debates may possibly give opportunit 
for the utterance of wholesome truths whieh 
have hitherto been overborne by clamor. 
The practical business of the House will 
consist in the adoption of some financial 
provision for the enormous expenses of the 
war. The journalists, who brag of every 
thing, already boast that the Union will in 
a short time be able to exhibit the largest 
debt which has ever been contracted by a 
government. It is, however, generally ad- 
mitted that a considerable property tax 
must be imposed, both for the actual wants 
of the Government and as security for the 
necessary loan. Mr. Lincoln and his Cabi- 
net wili act wisely in demanding a liberal 
supply while the country is in the humor 
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both to submit to taxation and to lend 
money tothe Government. The loan, what- 
ever may be its amount, will probably be 
filled up at home, as domestic creditors will 
be far less exposed than foreign capitalists 
to the risk of future repudiation. English 
money-dealers will have little inducement 
to embark in a speculation which would 
probably end in the loss of their investments 
on the pretext of the supposed hostility of 
their country to the Union. Republican 
newspapers have lately recommended that 
the Morrill Tariff shall be maintained 
against England, while it is relaxed in favor 
of other European countries. <A similar 
distinction to the detriment of English con- 
tributors to a loan would not fail to be sug- 
gested at the proper time. Congress will 
scarcely think of a partial repeal of the 
tariff, and it is doubtful whether any attempt 
will be made to retract the selfish and suici- 
dal legislation of the spring. Pennsylvania 
might waver in her lole if the price for 
which it was bought were withdrawn from 
her domestic industry. When the Southern 
senators and representatives withdrew from 
Washington, it was the first thought of their 
remaining colleagues to make a little money 
by the opportunity. The subsequent burst 
of patriotism has probably not induced the 
iron masters and cotton-spinners to forget 
their own pockets. 

On the whole, public discussion, even 
when it is carried on in the effervescent 
American fashion, will tend to correct the 
extravagances of popular zeal. The decla- 
mations of Northern writers and speakers 
assume that the Southern States will be 
easily conquered, without proceeding to the 
inquiry how they are to be subsequently ad- 
ministered. New England preachers, on the 
pretext of blessing the colors of regiments 
departing to the seat of war, exhort them to 
rely on the bayonet, and, after the bayonet, 
onthe hemp. Members of Congress and sen- 
ators will be aware that it is impossible to 
stab and to hang eight million rebels; and 
the party distinctions which have been tem- 
porarily overwhelmed by the general excite- 
ment will not fail to revive in the course of 
debate. The Democratic inclination to the 
cause of the South begins to be once more 
timidly expressed in New York, and in New 
Enlgand itself. The feeling in favor of 
abolition which has spread among the Re- 
publicans provokes the hostility of their an- 
cient antagonists, and the total disregard 
of the Government for constitutional restric- 
tions will furnish abundant weapons of at- 
tack. The only justification for the extrava- 
gant boasts of the Federalistsis to be found in 
the extraordinary rapidity and vigor of the 
national armaments. The Americans of the 
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North may justly assert that, on a sudden | 
emergency, they have displayed energy and | 
resources which demand the respect of the | 
most warlike and powerful nations. Their | 
self-esteem ought to be so far satisfied as to | 


induce them to pause in a dangerous and | 


THE FATE OF VIRGINIA. 


the war, and the chances of a successful issue* 
In proportion as it becomes evident that the 
final subjugation of the South is impossible, 
or, if possible, that it can only be achieved 
by the destruction of the public liberty of 
both sections of the republic—the mainten- 


purposeless enterprise. They can hardly re-| ance of a huge standing army, and the crea- 
conquer the South; they can assuredly not tion of a load of public debt—the ill-will of 
retain it in subjection or in union, and they | Northern politicians, whether native Amer- 
will be stronger and safer without it. The ican or Irish, desires something nearer than 


truths which appeared to all parties demon- 
strable in April may become once more visi- 
ble in August or September. 

If the capital had not beefi situated in a 
Slave State, there would perhaps have been 
no war, and, now that it is safe from attack, 
the invasion of Virginia is a wanton exercise 
of force. The South has been punished for 
the offence which it has given by the ex- 
»ense, the alarm, and the sufferings which 
it has already undergone. 
now be concluded on equitable terms, and | 
reparation or apologies for the seizure of the 
Federal property might probably be exacted. 
After months or years of bloodshed and 
mutual injury, such an arrangement must be 
concluded between negotiators who will then 
have reason to feel that they are treating 
with bitter and formidable enemies. 


From The London Review, * 6 July. 


THE FATE OF VIRGINIA. 

THE summer wears on, but the hostile 
armies of the Confederated and United States 
of America strike no decisive or even furmid- 
able blow. The South knows the exact num- 
ber of men that have responded to the call of 
President Lincoln; or that are marshalled 
under the ancient “ star-spangled ” banner 
unfurled by General Scott; but the Norti 
is in ignorance of the real strength of the 
South, and does not know, within fifty 
thousand, how many men are enrolled under 
that newer banner which has been hoisted 
by President Davis. The press of the South 
is discreet; and betrays no military or social | 
secrets, the revelation of which would dis- 
concert plans, or give advantage to the 
enemy. ‘The press of the North blurts out 
every thing heedless of consequences; and 
the New York Herald, and all the other sim- 
ilarly audacious and mendacious prints, 
which are smitten with furious Anglo-phobia 
not only continue to howl and curse against 
Great Britain,—a certain sign of weakness,— 
but begin anxiously to calculate the cost of 

* This weekly paper does not hesitate to attrib- 
ute to the loyal people of the United States sen- 
timents which we have never uttered or thought ;— 
it even encloses them by quotation marks as if it 
gave our very words. It is thoroughly on the other 
side, and as well deserving a commission as is 
Bishop Polk.—Living Age. 


Peace might | 


England to fasten itself on, and fixes upon 
Virginia. It is quite clear, from all the 
signs of opinion, and from the tone of public 
feeling in Washington, as we'l a’ in New 
York, that if it be found utterly impracti- 
cable to carry thewar into the extreme South, 
and to reduce the cotton and sugar produc- 
ing states to obedience, the entire energy of 
the North will be concentrated against Vir- 
ginia, which will be made to pay the full 
penalty of, and endure all the horrors and 
atrocities of, the war. 

‘Tf we cannot have Louisiana, Alabama, 
and the Carolinas, let us at all events have 
Virginia. Let us confiscate the estates and 
| property of every rebel within its boundaries, 
and parcel them out among the soldiers of 
General Scott. Let us hang or shoot every 
man taken in arms, or against whom any com- 
plicity or sympathy with the rebellion can be 
proved. Let us, if need be, lay waste the 
whole country with fire and sword :— but 
have Virginia we must and shall.” Such is 
the cry that was first raised in the private 
talk of the camp and the bar-room a few 
weeks ago, but which has now found its way 
into the public arena, and is avowed and 
strengthened by the voices and pens of the 
leaders of opinion. ‘Though it is a policy of 
vengeance, it is, with the exception of its 
ferocity, one of reason, and is furthermore 
remarkable as a manifestation of the grow- 
ing conviction of the Unionists that their ab- 
solute triumph over the South is impossible. 

The “Old Dominion,” that beautiful 


|country of Virginia, larger and more fertile 


than England, will have to bear the burden 
of a war that its statesmen for two genera- 
tions have done so much to provoke. The 
South, guarded by distance, by climate, by 
swamps, and by the terrible yellow fever, 
may defy, with its strong purpose, all the 
levies that the North can bring against it ; 
but it cannot ultimately save Virginia, if the 
North have determined on the re-annexation 
of that state as a necessary preliminary to 
all compromise. How long the belligerents 
may protract the unnatural and unnecessary 
war, it is impossible for any one in America, 
or out of it, to predict ; but that a compro- 
mise will, sooner or later, be effected, is be- 
coming as obvious to Americans as it has 
long been to Europeans. 
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Slavery does not pay in Virginia. The 
land, especially in its eastern portions, where 
there has been no immigration of the sturdy 
men of New England, is relapsing into wilder- 
ness, while the climate is so mild and genial, 
as to allow of the labor of white men as freely 
and as harmlessly as in Lombardy or Pied- 
mont. Add to this, that the possession of the 
country is strategically and politically neces- 
sary to the northern half of the Republic, and 
there will be abundance of reason to convince 
the world that the gentlemen of Virginia, the 
aristocratic “ F. F. V.’s,” as they were once 
proud to call themselves, must, if they wish to 
preserve life and fortune, make friends with 
the North; or, if that be out of the ques- 
tion, must withdraw from the homes of their 
childhood and the graves of their fathers— 
like the Red Indians before them, and make 
new homes for themselves and their children 
in that tempting Mexico, which sooner or 
later, the Southern Confederacy, when freed 
from war with the North, will attack and ab- 
sorb. 

The opinions expressed in this Journal at 
the time when secession first became a fact, 
and which we have ever since repeated, that 
it would be for the benefit alike of North and 
South, if they would shake hands and part, 
are beginning to find an echo in the Northern 
press. “It is not strange,” says the New 
York Daily News, of the 5th ultimo, “ that 
European powers should treat what the 
North calls ‘ Jeff. Davis’ Rebellion,’ as a very 
formidable movement, when they are shown 
the vast extent of-country that is declared 
to be in a state of ‘secession,’ or separation. 
The map of the eleven Confederate States cov- 
ers more territory than England, France, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Prussia, and Hanover combined 


slavery as it either is or affects to be at the 
present time, it might have given freedom to 
all the slaves in Virginia, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Missouri, and the District of Columbia,— 
in fact, within all the region where slavery 
does not pay, at a jess cost in money, than 
one month’s continuance of the war}; a pro- 
ceeding which would have deprived the war, 
if it had still broken out, of much of its com- 
plication and bitterness. And unhappy Vir- 
ginia, free of the curse of slavery, to which it 
has adhered rather from conservatism than 
from any considerations of profit, would have 
been spared all the horrors that are about to 
be poured upon her devoted head, and all 
the bloodshed that will run upon her soil like 
water. 





From The N. Y. Tribune. 
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WASHINGTON, June 26, 1861. 

A WEEK ago I gave you some description 
of the physical and moral status of the 
| War localities of Virginia and Maryland. I 
: propose to give a sequel thereto now, giving 
/some account of the recent history of se- 
| cession. 
| About thirteen years ago the writer was 
\living in the town of Warrenton, Fauquier 
County, Va. I was fresh from college, and 
| at once began to go the way of all Virginia 
flesh— Politics. The first lesson I was 
taught by my advisers and associates was 
that Virginia was to be got out of the hands 
of “old fogies.” Scott, Summers, A. H. 
Stuart, and the rest, were deadly foes to our 
rights. The first thing I knew was that I 
was talking in a hot-headed way to my own 








(733,000 square miles). They have a popu- 
lation of six million of whites and three and | 
a half million of slaves. A ‘rebellion’ of} 


father, whom I had been told was unsound. 
I was a promising secessionist, and states’- 
rights boy. 

A short time after this Messrs. Mason and 





such magnitude has never before occurred in| Hunter were invited to a great dinner at 
the history of the world, and in its results are that town. They came. Ellwood Fisher 
involved, not only the fate of men, but of em-|came with them ; also some lawyer from 
pires. ‘These Confederate States believe that | New York to be toasted for unwearied slave- 
it would promote their interest aud happiness | catching for his Southern brethren. I forget 
to separate from the Northern States. Why; who he was; but if he sees this he will 
not let them try the experiment ? The North | know; and I will add for his benefit what 
pee to hate the institution of slavery,and he never heard, that in dining with some 
itterly complains of its implication in the very distinguished Southerners next day, I 
‘orcat national enormity.’. Why not let the heard him (the lawyer) spoken of, and made 
North separate, and wash its hands-at once |the text for the remark that “even their 
of all complicity in the ‘damning sin’ ?” best men at the North did not know how to 

We may well reiterate the inquiry. It} behave when they got down among gentle- 
will come to that issue in the long run, when| men.” At the Mason and Hunter dinner all 
the belligerents shall have inflicted upon each | the speeches were in favor of the secession, 
other an amount of injury that fifty years of at a proper time, of the South. Mason and 
peace and prosperity will be unable to efface | Hunter went around and visited various 
orrepay. The North might even now con- | families, and everywhere the conversation 
sider that if it had been, five or six years | was such as I now see to have been traitor- 
ago, half as much in earnest in deprecation of! ous. Mr. Hunter seemed to have been 
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ideas, than with actually setting in motion 
forces practically hostile to the Government. 
This was about the time of the passage of 
the compromise of 1850. 

After these gentlemen left, a meeting of 
a few persons took place in the Clerk’s office, 
to consider whether the Democracy should 
at once enter upon an agitation of the dis- 
union policy. One of the leading men there 
was R. M. Smith, who, however, said he 
was not quite ready to leave the Union, 
though he thought that we should at once 
‘ put that rod in soak” for the North, which 
was every day getting more and more arro- 
gant. He was editor of the Alexandria 
Sentinel, which was seized tae other day. 
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more real and earnest, and his interest | 
seemed more occupied with states’-rights | 


this day as ever. These parties may fall, 
but their spirits, like those of the Norsemen 
in the legend, will fight as they rise above 
the battle-field. The other day a gentleman 
in Richmond, who had been lieutenant-goy- 
ernor of the state, and if his talents, instead 
of his being an old-line Whig, had been con- 
sulted, would have had the highest office, 
sent word to a Democrat who had inquired 
what he was about: “ Tell him I am bear- 
ing arms against my country—that being 
what he and his party have brought me to.” 
This bitter feeling between the Whigs and 
the Democrats has by no means been allayed 
by recent events. I have reason to believe 
that the Whigs of Eastern Virginia will fur- 
nish the basis, as soon as the General Gov- 
ernment furnishes the arm to rebuild the 


The idea was freely discussed and presented | government in Virginia. They have long 
that there were some difficulties in the South’s | been a defeated and persecuted party in Vir- 


governing the country directly. To have 
Southern men in the Whitehouse perpet- 
ually would excite alarm; but the safest 
=? was to have Northern men who would 

e passive in the hands of sundry “ powers 
behind the throne.” The Pierces and 
Buchanans with Davises and Floyds really 
ruling would be better, at least until things 
were ripe for our setting up for ourselves. 
An uncle of mine who was in the Democratic 
Convention of Cincinnati, that nominated 
Buchanan, said in my hearing, on his re- 
turn, that the Virginia delegation did not 
accede to the nomination of Buchanan until 
they were presented with the most solemn 
pledge that in any issue between the North 
and South he would stand by the latter. (I 
believe, though of this I am not certain, that 
he said the pledge was given them in writ- 


With the classes of treacherous and am- 
bitious men, such as Mason and Floyd, the 
better class of errorists, Hunter, Garnett, 
Henry A. Washington, and others, were 
easily brought to co-operate, until Virginia 
had formed a special Code of Politics of her 
own, labelled “ States’ Rights,” which South 
Carolina demanded finally that she should 
put into practice. I learned, several years 
afterward, that immediately upon the pas- 
sage of the “‘ Omnibus Bill,” as it was called, 
the leaders of the Slave Oligarchy saw the 
handwriting on the wall, and at once pro- 
moted and solicited organizations in all the 
Southern communities, to agitate and grad- 
ually promote secession. At one of these 
meetings I was, as I have said, present. 

I need scarcely say that these meetings 
were entirely confined to the Democracy. 


Democratic parties in Virginia, is much more 
bitter than I have ever seen it in the Free 


States. And that antagonism exists as much ' 

















ginia, and can scarcely share the laurels of 
the Secession Democracy. 

There is a fact concerning the secession 
of the state which I have not yet met with 
in print, but which I personally know. When 
it was found that the Convention would not 
take the state out of the Union, circulars 
(secret) were sent to leading Democrats 
throughout the state, calling for their instant 
appearance in Richmond. They were sent 
chiefly by the Enquirer, Despatch, and Ty- 
ler and Wise set, and such boiling seces- 
sionists as Daniel, Beverly, Wellford, and 
their clique. About the same time a quar- 
rel was got up between John M. Daniel, of 
the Examiner, a noted duellist, and Mar- 
maduke Johnson, who was anti-secessionist, 
merely for effect; i.e., to show the ‘sub- 
missionists” as they were called, what was to 
be the order of the day. A challenge from 
Daniel passed, but the authorities interfered. 
Then the Democrats swarmed at Richmond 
in obedience to the call; it was soon semi- 
organized, I suppose, for the Convention was 
informed one day that unless it passed an 
ordinance of secession there was another 
convention of men from each of their dis- 
tricts to supersede them. I am disposed to 
think, therefore, that the casual assertion of 

your clear-headed Baltimore correspondent 
is not an exaggeration, and that the Vir- 
ginia members voted in that Convention ac- 
tually with pistols at their heads. 

When these men returned home, they had 
harder work to do in snapping the ties that 
bound unpolitical men to their country. In 
my native —a at Stafford Court-House, 
a mecting was held immediately after the 


fall of Fort Sumter, and the crowd of men 
The antagonism between the Whig and | 


sobbed aloud in pain at the idea of aban- 
doning the American Union. At that Court- 
House hangs to-day in frame an autograph 
letter of Henry Clay to a friend of fifty 
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years, who lives there, and who, it is hard 
to think, can ever have any thing except a 
oan and a tear for secession. He will 
ear the guns of the rebel batteries at Ac- 
uia; he will never think them so noble as 
those which boomed up from the Potomac 
in 1812. 

Ican add a most emphatic testimony, if it 
is needed, to the fact that an attack upon 
Washington was the one burning thought 
with the rebels after the fall of Sumter. 
They only did not advance because they 
feared that the talk about the exposed situ- 
ation of Washington was a ruse of Gen. 
Scott and that if they advanced they might 
have their army destroyed in the germ. 
Neither was their army so important at that 
time, as was believed in the North. The 
feeling when the uprising of the whole North 
was heard of was terrific; they could.not 
believe it; but when it was confirmed, Eu- 
ropeen interference was a constant theme. 
I have no doubt that such men as George 
Pugh and Vallandigham of Ohio, and Brod- 
head of Easton, Pa. (who married a niece 
of Jeff. Davis), had promised aid in men 
and munitions to secession. The feeling 
down there now is one of palpitation, al- 
though Gen. Scott is certainly mistaken if 
he thinks that our banner will ever again 
wave in Richmond except after a fierce 
battle. 

In closing, I may express my conviction 
that the only thing that could ever enable 
the North and the South to live together on 
the same continent in any kind of peace, 
would be a complete and unequivocal victory 
of the arms of the Union over them. They 
have believed the North cowards: such vic- 
tory would undeceive them. They have be- 
lieved the North could be bought at any 
time by money (Cotton): a compromise ad- 
mits it—a victory says no. A compromise 
is the victory of their arms, because it can 
now only result from their having taken up 
arms. Even now I hear the chuckle I have 
so often heard, “ we can bring them to terms 
with a little saltpetre.” If by any means 
the action of our representatives, after such 
a magnificent response to the bugle as we 
have witnessed, should make this compro- 
mise — it will be the most fearful be- 
trayal of a people and their sacred cause ever 
known in history. 

The arrogant, contemptuous disposition 
toward the Northern people—to which I 
never met an exception in the South in the 
twenty-three years of my life in Slave States 
—has been fostered by the meanness which 
Northerners have shown. The Southerners 
have never been a compromising people, 
except when a compromise is all they can 
scuecze out of one. They are naturally rad- 
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ical. When they cease to think slavery di- 
vine, they think it infernal. It is a matter 
which has inspired a general distrust of the 
North, that they have always compromised 
with what they have declared wrong. One 
hundred thousand copies of Theodore Par- 
ker’s sermon on Daniel Webster were circu- 
lated in the Richmond Examiner and other 
papers, as the truest estimate of Webster. 

ndeed, far more of Theodore Parker’s writ- 
ings have been circulated in the South than 
ot Edward Everett’s The editor of the Za- 
aminer wrote in his paper, “ If we believed 
that the negroes were men, in the strict use 
of that word, we should go the whole extent 
of Parker and Phillips against slavery.” 
Then Northern men came down in their 
light wagons, and settled here and there on 
farms around Dumfries, Warrenton, Fal- 
mouth, Fredericksburg, and other towns. It 
was so to some extent in other states. These 
Yankees were novelties, and were always 
watched closely in every thing they did; 
and I am sorry to say that I never knew of 
one, east of Fairfax, who did not buy negroes, 
and only a few who did not use them harshly. 
A New Hampshire man came to establish 
the Democratic Recorder in Fredericksburg. 
There was no length in favor of slayery to 
which his paper would not go. And so, 
even more, was it with others who came to 
raise broom-corn, or start woollen-mills. 
They were a mean, compromising set. 

What the South thus personally knows 
has been confirmed by the cowardly way in 
which the North has stood, with folded 
hands, and allowed its colored freeman to 
be imprisoned—its white ones to be tarred 
and feathered—a Lovejoy shot here, a Sum- 
ner assassinated there—without lifting a 
hand or saying a word. Over the Choates, 
who approved the assassination of Sumner ; 
over the Douglases, who stood by in “ armed 
neutrality” and saw it done, the North is 
profuse in lamentations when they die. 
There is no end to the procession following 
one who spent his life in drugging the con- 
science of the North into apathy toward the 
crime, with which the nation is now called 
to settle so formidable an account. All these 
things I have heard quoted a thousand times 
in Virginia to prove that the North were 
“ abject cowards,” ‘‘ pseudo-philanthropists,” 
and “ Puritan hypocrites,” which are the po- 
litical phrases ever used with reference to 
them. It is common, too, to hear persons 
in the best society there say, “There is not 
one lady in the North.” 

The North has merited this contempt be- 
cause it has for years allowed itself to be 
misrepresented in its political relationships. 
The one chance to restore things to equilib- 
rium now appears: will the North be base 
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enough to justify the contempt of the South 
and gain that of the world by allowing tricky 
cohen and politicians to barter away its 
soul. 


From The N. Y. Evening Post. 

A NEW FRENCH CHAMPION OF THE 

UNION. 

L’ Ami de la Religion is a newspaper pub- 
lished at Paris in the interest of the Legiti- 
mist party. It has been celebrated for tak- 
ing a strictly feudal and medieval view of 
the facts of the nineteenth century. Here- 
tofore, accordingly, in treating of the Amer- 
ican trouble, it has regarded our country 
only from the Southern side, with which it 
has naturally enough felt the warmer sym- 
_: Its columns have at various times 

een opened to Secessionists residing in 
Paris, and when an American friend of ours 
asked room of its editors, a few weeks ago, 
for a temperate Union article, they politely 
refused to have any thing to do with him. 

Not the least indication of the healthful 
result which has flowed from the unflinching 
courage of our noble President and his coun- 
sellors is the daily modifying attitude of 
foreign journals. Remembering Buchanan, 
many of them began the discussion of the 
present conflict upon the supposition that 
America was given over by her doctors, and 
the truism that it is safe to kick a dying 
lion. A very few weeks of executive man- 
liness have altered both their premises and 
conclusions. 

Not to mention other journals, L’ Ami de 
la Religion now publishes a leader of five 
and a half columns, whose definite object 
is the establishment of President Lincoln’s 
right to preserve the Union by force. This 
is but an instalment of articles which are 
to continue the same subject. The writer 
looks at the question from a thoroughly 
French point of view, but not the same 
point assumed by De Gasparin. 


“The interests of humanity, of civiliza- 
tion and of commerce are at stake; but by 
the side of the principal question which di- 
vides the North and South, by the side of 
slavery and liberty, stands the no less im- 
portant question of public right, and it is in 
this light alone that we will to-day cast a 
glance at affairs across the Atlantic. . . . We 
will treat of America, then, only as com- 
posed of Unionists and Disunionists, waiv- 
ing the interests of France, England, slaves, 
cotton, commercial liberty, abolitionists and 
pro-slavery men... . 

“Have the Slave States of the South, 
which since the Constitution of 1798 have 
formed part of the American Union, a right 
violently to break the Confederation and to 


reclaim their autonomy as an absolutely in- 
dependent organism? Or, on the contrary, 
has President Lincoln a right to oppose by 
force this rupture and disintegration? ... 

“We do not hesitate to say that by the 
law of public right and the Constitution of 
the Union, President Lincoln is justified in 
resistance to secession. 

“ Assuredly, the principle of popular sov- 
ereignty is a governing one in the United 
States ; but it is to be asked whether—as in 
the formation of all communities, be they 
great or small, republics or monarchies— 
every separate group of population has not 
abdicated a part of its sovereignty, and 
whether, upen the pettiest caprice, or the 
discommoding of the pettiest interest, the 
group will be justified in reclaiming that por- 
tion of sovereignty so abdicated. 

“If so, where shall we stop? The prin- 
ciple of sovereignty does not reside in the 
state alone, but quite as truly, perhaps, 
more truly, in the counties which compose 
the state. Shall each county have the right 
to demand back its share of sovereignty? 
If so, what will become of the states! We 
have only to carry the principle a step lower 
and come to the individual, to reach the re- 
sult of perfect anarchy. 

“ Against such a result the Union was in- 
tended to provide. At such results will 
those states arrive who are relying upon 
what they call their rights. 

“Tf a republic be small,’ says Montes- 
quieu, ‘it is destroyed by external pressure ; 
if large by an internal flaw.’ We have to 
seek a remedy for this double danger, of 
which, even since Montesquieu, history has 
yielded us examples. . . . It is this remedy 
which was sought by the United States as 
conservative against the evils which have 
afflicted republics from their birth. 

“History presents many examples of con- 
federations. Without calling on antiquity, 
we have before us the Confederation of the 
United Provinces, and in our own day those 
of the Swiss Cantons and the German States. 
But no Fedcral Constitution, ancient or mod- 
ern, possesses the features of the United 
States of America.” 

The writer then quotes Puffendorf’s dis- 
tinction between leagues and confederations. 
Nations forming leagues abandon none of 
their original absolute right to govern them- 
selves. In a confederation there is a perpet- 
ual abdication of some portion of sovereignty. 
“Tf in an assembly of confederated states af- 
fairs are decided absolutely by a plurality of 
votes, this is no longer a true composite state 
but a single state.” ‘ Now,” continues the 
writer, “ this is exactly what happens in the 
American Union. Jt is one single sovereignty 
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He next proceeds to review the formation 
of the Union, relating the difficulties which 
under the old Constitution of 1781 lay in the 
way of any thing like strong government, and 
the efforts made by all our best men to ac- 
complish a nationality more vigorous. He 
quotes Washington calling his fellow-citizens 
to “an indissoluble Union,” and says that he 
could not crown his glorious career without 
being the father of his country’s permanence, 
as well as his country’s freedom. 


“‘ What, then, is the Federal Government 
of the Union since that Constitution was ac- 
cepted, which begins with these words, ‘ We, 
the people of the United States, with the in- 
tention of establishing a more perfect Union’? 
It is not a confederation in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term—it is not a Swiss or 
Germanic Confederacy. 

“ What, in truth, is that make-believe of 
power which sits at Frankfort, when brought 
face to face with any citizen of the separate 
states? When it issues a decree, can it de- 
mand obedience of any individual in the 
group which compose its league? Not in the 
least! It is able only to address itself to 
sovereign states. 

“ But the American Union is no affair of 
states. Its government calls on individuals. 
Of them it asks the imposts and obedience 
to the laws. The states have abdicated their 
sovereignty over the individual in certain 
respects, and it is this which has caused De 
Tocqueville to say: ‘No state can openly 
violate the laws of the Union without raising 
the standard of revolt.’ ” 


But the strongest proof of governmental 
unity which the writer finds in America is 
the existence of a Supreme Court, which has 
the power of calling the states to its bar and 
binding them by its decisions. Itis not per- 
mitted to the states to coin, make treaties, 
keep armies and navies, or issue letters of 
marque—but more strikingly still, it is not 
permitted them to decide whether the laws 
made for them on such subjects are constitu- 
tional. The people, speaking from the bench 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
settle this irrevocably. There is no remedy 
for the states in the Constitution, no escape 
from obedience save revolution. A state of 
things utterly different from that in a league. 


He then concludes with this remarkable 
paragraph :— 


“Tf Bretagne or Arragon had attempted 
to reclaim their autonomy, no man would 
have refused to Louis XIV. or Philip V. the 
right of reducing them to obedience. 

“In the United States the national au- 
thority seems much more strongly consti- 
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tuted than in the ancient monarchies of 
Europe. The Federal Court has the sole 
right of interpreting the law, and this court 
is an emanation from the central power. 
Congress alone regulates the commercial 
relations of the states. In France and in 
Spain this is a matter of force. In the 
United States it is a matter of right.” 


The second number of the series, which 
we have just received, is even more cogent 
and original in its reasoning. 

Having conclueded his first number with 
a demonstration of the supreme power of 
the United States by arguments based upon 
the existence of the Supreme Court, the 
writer now finds the same proof in the con- 
struction of the Federal Legislature. 

If the Union were simply a league of 
states, says the writer, a majority of the 
states would create the laws, and we should 
have the Senate alone as the law-making 
power. 


“But when we come into the House of 
Representatives we find things changed, and 
state sovereignty disappears to be replaced by 
the national sovereignty of the entire country. 
Here the United States form a single nation, 
like France or England, since they send to 
Congress a number of deputies proportion- 
ate to their population, who vote per capita 
and not by states, represent the United 
States and not certain circumscriptions of it, 
as absolutely as the French Chamber of 
Deputies or the English House of Commons 
represent France and England, not the de- 
partment of the Seine or the city of London. 
Thus, the Constitution of the United States 
realizes in this particular the proposition of 
Puffendorf: ‘If in an assembly of con- 
federated states affairs are decided absolutely 
by a plurality of votes, this is no longer a 
true composite state, but a state single and 
individual.’ ” 


For a still further proof of national unity 
the writer turns to the system by which we 
elect our President and Vice-President :— 


“ This is an election composed of two steps ; 
but what are the electors ? Each state names 
a number of electors equal to the total num- 
ber of senators and representatives which 
the state sends to Congress. Now, since the 
number of electors varies with the statistics 
of state population, even supposing such a 
thing as state sovereignty existed, it would 
not be an equal sovereignty. Thus, popu- 
lation —or, in better terms, the entire 
country—makes the President, just as it 
makes the House of Representatives. 

“Tt strikes us still more forcibly to sce 
that the electors must vote for two persons, 
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one of whom at least shall not be a citizen 
of the same state as themselves. This in- 
dicates an intention in the fundamental law 
to provide that every state shall exercise its 
portion of sovereignty only for the benefit of 
the other states; that sovereignty shall com- 
municate itself; that there shall be a veri- 
table diffusion of rights ; that these rights 
shall not be circumscribed within state 
boundaries, and that the entire body of citi- 
zens, through their delegates, shall form but 
a single nation, for the purposes of their 
highest exercise of political life, the election 
of a chief for their Union. 

“Thus the Constitution of 1789 has, in 
nga erected the sovereignty of the 

Jnion upon the destruction of state sover- 
eignty ; but, as we have said, it has not pro- 
vided for the special case of separation ; it 
has occupied itself merely with the rights 
which it gives and the obligations it im- 
poses. 

“The new Constitution of the Southern 
States has gone further; it formally recog- 
nizes the principle to-day asserted by the 
South and denied 7 the North, the right of 
separation. ‘ We the people of the Confed- 
erate States, each state acting in its sover- 
eign and independent capacity.’ This is to 
form a mere league, an alliance, and to sow 
the right of an anarchy. 

“Tt is none the less true that by this pre- 
amble, which does away with the basis of the 
Constitution of 1789, and replaces it by a 
new element in different terms, the secession 
states recognize the right of sovereignty 
which that Constitution confers upon the 
Union. If the Union of 1789 is not sover- 
eign, if it can submit to separation, if the 
contracting parties to it have preserved ‘a 
sovereign and independent capacity,’ why 
then do the Secessionists, when they wish to 
make a constitution which shall leave them 


all their rights, change the basis and the | 


terms of the Constitution of 1789? 

«The marked difference between the two 
Constitutions on one hand, the strong re- 
semblance on the other, between that of 
1861 and that of 1781, whose defects de- 
manded the construction of ‘a more perfect 
Union,’ this difference and resemblance are 
the condemnation which the Secessionists 
pronounce upon themselves.” 


After a masterly review of that splendid 
state document of Secretary Livingston, the 


anti-nullification manifesto issued by Gen- | 


eral Jackson, and a succinct history of the 
birth and breeding of the secession dogma 
which would do honor to the pen of an 
American, the writer closes this number o 
the series with a proof of nationality drawn 
from the strongholds of the Government. 


FRENCH VIEW OF DIRECT TRADE. 


“ The Constitution was so determined t ® 
recognize the sovereignty of the Union, and 
the demission by the states of sovereign 
rights, that it obliged them to permit within 
their boundaries the presence of fortresses 
over which they had no control, and which 
stand at once the sentinels and guardians of 
power for unity and the Union.” 


We shall shortly hear again from this 
writer, who is one of the worthiest compeers 
of De Tocqueville and De Gasparin. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE SOUTHERN IDEA 
OF DIRECT TRADE. 

WE translate from the Opinion Nationale, 
of the 10th of June the following admirable 
exposure of the fallacy of the idea of a direct 
trade between the Southern States and Eu- 
rope. It is from the pen of A. Malespine.—NV. 
Y. Evening Post. 


“ The theory of a direct commerce between 
Europe and the Slave States rests upon an 
idea which at first sight appears as simple as 
seductive: The planters of the South send 
us each year cotton, tobacco, and rice of the 
value of a thousand million of francs; and 
every year they purchase of the Northern 
States manufactured articles, grain, corn, fur- 
niture, machinery, and agricultural imple- 
ments, nearly equal to that amount. If the 
Confederation of the South consolidates itself, 
and obtains a recognition of its independence, 
she will entertain for the North an uncon- 
querable repugnance, and will supply herself 
in our markets with what she has always pur- 
chased at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

“ But the first condition, before dreaming 
of a direct trade, will be that the Slave 
States are able to establish an independent 
nation. But this condition it is absolutely 
impossible to fulfil. They have not a homo- 
| geneous population, nor identity of interests, 
|nor resources sufficient to superadd to the 
| general expenses of Government those of a 
|mumerous army and navy. The act of sepa- 
‘ration itself has ruined in forcign countries 
| the credit of the Slave States, and has caused 
a fall of forty per cent in the value of their 
property. All the public works are suspended. 
Texas, which has no navigable rivers, finds 
| the pressing necessity of establishing a vast 
network of railways. Twenty-five million of 
dollars appropriated to the development of 
these ‘iron roads’ in this state would, in five 
years, have produced an increase of wealth 
to the extent of two hundred and fifty million. 
It has very recently sent one of its most emi- 
nent citizens to Europe, Mr. V. K. Steven- 
son, to contract a loan for the Pacific Railroad. 
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This gentleman, well received in England, 
was on the point of there realizing his hopes, 
when the news of the secession of Texas 
reached Europe. The negotiations were 
broken off. In the evening before he had 
been offered millions; on the morrow he could 
not raise a single dollar. 

‘‘ Does the ‘commerce of exportation’ in 
England and France possess a more ‘ robust’ 
confidence than thigh finance,’ and will it be 
ready to give long credits to the planters of 
the South? Assuredly not. And moreover, 
the partisans of a direct trade forget that 
nine-tenths of the articles consumed in the 
South are produced or manufactured in the 
North, and delivered at a price much cheaper 
than their cost in Paris and London. They 
suppose the South very rich—it is compara- 
tively very poor, and if it imports but little of 
European merchandise, it is because its rela- 
tive poverty does not permit it to consume 
more. Europe has almost nothing to offer 
it at prices sufficiently low. Many Southern 
journals admit this themselves. ‘ We ought,’ 
says the Augusta (Georgia) Chronicle, ‘to 
continue our inquiry at the North for all its 
manufactured articles, because nowhere else 
can they be obtained at such low prices. It 
is a great error to suppose that Europe can 
supplant the North in our markets.’ 

‘Tt results from information casually 
gleaned from the commercial journals of the 
South, that all the Slave States, with the ex- 
ception of Maryland, Missouri, and Delaware, 
consume but one hundred and sixty million 
of francs of European productions, whereas 
the states of the North consume one thou- 
sand three hundred million. 

‘In a country where individual liberty is 
absolute, where commerce is everywhere sub- 
jected to uniform regulations, where no port 
is favored to the injury of another, the move- 
ment of exchanges establishes itself by rea- 
son of the facilities which navigation offers, 
and above all in proportion to the wants of 
the population. It is absurd to pretend that, 
commercially, ngs | will can so prevail 
as that any one part of a country shall suc- 
ceed in controlling the other. Commerce 
seeks everywhere the largest business and 
the greatest profits. So while ships seek to 
load with cotton at the place nearest that of 
its production, they also unload their Eu- 
ropean cargoes in the ports nearest the grand 
centres of consumption, 

“Direct commerce between the Slave 
States and the rest of the world is actually 
established, but on the following basis. They 
have exported in 1860 about $203,036,970, 
and imported directly only about $23,240,- 
831. One-half of this importation consisted 
of sugar, coffee, and tobacco, from Cuba and 
Brazil. Importation is governed by con- 
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sumption, and if the wants of the slavehold- 
ers were greater, if the theory of a direct 
commerce reposed upon any solid founda- 
tion, so many ships would not betake them- 
selves from Liverpool and Havre to New 
Orleans with insignificant cargoes, or 80 
many go there in ballast. Thus it is that 
the North receives in specie or merchandise 
the price of the cotton sent 1o Europe by the 
South, but this price goes to pay for the 
products which the South has received from 
the North, and which usually it has already 
consumed in advance. 

‘“‘The port of New Orleans alone received 
from the states of the North-West in 1860, 
952,174 barrels of flour, 1,702,847 sacks of 
corn, 25,000,000 pounds of salt, 647,828 
sacks of oats, 185,098 barrels of whiskey, 
59,897 barrels of apples, 213,665 bales of 
hay, and 1,979,000 oF of coal. The 
partisans of a direct trade must admit that 
neither France nor England can furnish to 
the Slave States the oats and the hay of 
which they have need, nor agricultural im- 
plements or machinery. Suppose for a 
moment that the slaveholders, desirous of 
freeing themselves from the North, should 
adopt the plan of undertaking the culture 
of wheat, corn, and oats, in order to obtain 
a supply sufficient for their own consump- 
tion, it follows they must withdraw from 
the culture of cotton at least one-half of 
their slaves, which would considerably re- 
duce the production of the only article on 
which reposes their apparent wealth. They 
would abandon the cultivation of an article 
which brings them a hundred million of 
dollars for another which would bring them 
but sixty. The suppression of the inter- 
changes then between the North and South 
would have for its first result a diminution 
of half their cotton crop. 

“In whatever way, then, we regard the 
American crisis, we come to the conclusion 
that a rupture of the Union is impossible. 
It nen lead to results as absurd as deplor- 
able. 

“ All goes to show that the Government 
at Washington is operating against the 
rebels of the South with extreme vigor. If 
it occupies Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 


|nessee and the other two banks of the river 


Mississippi before the slaves break forth into 
revolt, the rebellion will be easily over- 
thrown. <A great victory gained by the 
North will then be followed by a Unionist 
reaction in all the separated states. The 
slaveholders themselves will assist in over- 
turning the Government at Montgomery, 
and if measures were taken for the gradual 
abolition of slavery, the Union would find 
itself renewed upon a basis henceforth im- 
movable.” 
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THE ORIGIN OF YANKEE DOODLE. 


Mr. Benson J. LossinG writes to the 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Zagle:— 


Permit me to correct an error in your 
paper of this morning. You quote a verse 
of a poem commencing,— 


“Once on a time Old Johnny Bull,” 


to show the correct metre of Yankee Doodle, 
and speak of it as the “original song.” 
This is an error. The poem from which 
you quote was written by George P. Morris 
a few years ago, and is entitled ‘‘ The Origin 
of Yankee Doodle.” It was written for and 
sung by the Hutchinson Family. You will 
find it in the latest edition of Morris’ Poems. 

The original song of “‘ Yankee Doodle,” 
if we trace it to its germ, has considerable 
antiquity. The tune was known as early as 
the time of Charles the First, when a nursery 
song had these words :— 

“Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it ; 
Not a bit of money in it, 
Only binding ’round it.” 

In the time of the Roundheads—the pe- 
riod of Cromwell’s Protectorate—when Ital- 
ian fashions, being introduced into England, 
were ridiculed by the satirists and preached 
against by the Puritan clergy, we find the 
following verse to the same tune. Here 
we have “ Yankee Doodle” in name for the 
first time :—~ 

“Yankee Doodle came to town 
Upon a Kentish pony ; 
He stuck a feather in his hat, 
And called him Maccaroni.” 

Maccaroni at that time, signified a dandy 
with Italian fashions. Some have supposed 
that it was written by a Royalist to satirize 
Cromwell, who wore a “feather in his hat.” 

The “ original song,” so far as Americans 
are concerned, was written, it is supposed, 
in the spring of 1775, after the skirmishes 
at Lexington and Concord. I subjoin a 
copy, as printed by Isaiah Thomas, author 
of the “History of Printing,” in 1813. It 
is called 

“THE YANKEE’S RETURN FROM CAMP. 


“Father and I went down to camp, 
Along with Captain Gooding, 
And there we see the men and boys 
As thick as hasty-pudding. 
Chorus.—Yankee Doodle keep it up, 
Yankee Doodle, dandy, 
Mind the music and the step, 
And with the girls be handy. 
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** And there we see a thousand men 
As rich as "Squire David ; 
And what they wasted every day, 
I wish it could be savéd. 


“The ‘lasses they eat every day, 
Would keep our house a winter ; 
They have as much that, I’ll be bound, 
They eat it when they’re mind ter. 


“ And there we see a swamping gun, 
Large as a log of maple, 
Upon a deuced little cart, 
A load for father’s cattle. 


* And every time they shoot it off, 
It takes a horn of powder, 
And makes a noise like father’s gun, 
Only a nation louder. 


“T went as nigh to one myself 
As Siah’s underpinning ; 
And father went as nigh again— 
I thought the deuce was in him. 


“ Cousin Simon grew so bold, 
I thought he would have cocked it ; 
It scared me so I shrink’t it off 
And hung by father’s pocket. 


* And Captain Davis had a gun, 
He kind of clapt his hands on’t, 
And stuck a crooked stabbing iron 
Upon the little end on’t. 


‘ And there I see a pumpkin shell 
As big as mother’s basin ; 
And every time they touched it off 
They scampered like the nation. 


“T see a little barrel, too, 
The heads were made of leather, 
They knock’d upon’t with little clubs, 
And call’d the folks together. 


“And there was Captain Washington, 
And gentle-folks about him ; 

They say he’s grown so tarnal proud 
He will not ride without ’em. 


“He got bim in his meetin’ clothes 
Upon a slapping stallion ; 
He set the world along in rows 
In hundreds and in millions. 


“The flaming ribbons in his hat, 
They looked so tearing fine, ah, 
I wanted pokily to get 
To give to my Jemimah. 


“‘T-see another snarl of men, 
A digging graves, — j told me, 
So tarnal long, so tarna _ 
old me. 


They ’tended they should 
“Tt scared me so, I hook’d it off 
Nor stop’d, as I remember, 


Nor turned about ’till I got home, 
Lock’d up in mother’s chamber.” 


In Farmer and Moore’s “ Collections, 
Historical and Miscellaneous, and Monthly 
Literary Journal,” for April, 1824, I find a 
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new version of this song, with some stanzas 
not found in the original. They are evi- 
dently interpolations. I give a specimen 
or two :— 


“ And then they’d fife away like fun, 
And play on cornstalk fiddles, 
And some had ribbons, red as blood 
_ All round about their middles. 


“ The troopers, too, would gallop up 
And fire right in our faces ; 
It almost scared me half to death 
To see them run such races. 


“Old Uncle Sam came there to change 
Some pancakes and some onions, 
For ’lasses cakes to carry home 
To give his wife and young ones. 


“But I can’t tell you half I see 
They kept up such a smother ; 
So I took my hat off—made a bow, 
And scampered home to mother.” 


A little while before the battle of Lexing- 
ton, the British (who had used the tune as 
one of their military airs at Castle William, 
in Boston Harbor, as early as 1768) had a 
song in reference to the Americans near 
Boston, who were secretly procuring arms 
in that city, then occupied by royal troops. 
The following verse is preserved :—~ 


“Yankee Doodle came to town 
For to buy a fire-lock ; 
We will tar and feather him, 
And so we will John Hancock.” 


A writer in the New York Evening Post, 
a few years ago, claimed for the Dutch the 
origin of “ Yankee Doodle.” He said that 
the harvest laborers who, in summer, mi- 
grate from Germany to the low countries, 
or Holland, where they receive as much 
buttermilk as they can drink, and a tenth 
of the grain secured by their exertions, had 
a song, with the following chorus :— 

“Yanker didel, doodle down 
Didel, dudel lanter, 
Yankee, viver, voover vown, 
Botermilk and Tanther.” 

This account is apocryphal, to say the 
least, for the words in the above verse are 
neither German, Dutch, nor any other 
known language on the face of the earth. 

Our “Southern brethren,” who have a 
decidedly ugly way, at the present time, of 
showing their brotherhood, and whose ‘first 
families,” according to their toasted and ad- 
mired correspondent of the London Times, 
say, “If we could only get one of the royal] 


a 


~ 
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race of England to rule over us, we should 
be content,” a sentiment “ varied a hundred 
ways,” repeated to him “over and over 
again,” and who “regret the strange result’ 
and consequences” of the old war for inde- 
pendence, have naturally discarded “ Yan- 
kee Doodle.” South Carolina, by législa- 
tive enactment. last wintey, forbade the 
future celebration of the Fourth of July and 
the use of ** Yankee Doodle,” “‘ Hail Colum- 
bia,” and “Star-Spangled Banner;” and 
soon afterward the poet laureate, we pre- 
sume, of the “ Southern Confederacy ” (for 
the British Government they so much long 
for pensions a poet laureate) put forth the 
following :— 


“PAREWELL TO YANKEE DOODLE. 


“Yankee Doodle, fare you well, 
Rice and cotton flout you ; 
Once they liked you very well, 
But now they'll do without you. 


“Yankee Doodle used to treat 
Old Pompey as a neighbor ; 
He didn’t grab his bread and meat, 
~ Nor cavil at his labor. 


“But Doodle now has got so keen, 
For every dirty shilling ; 
Propose a job, however mean, 
* And Yankee Doodle’s willing. 


** Doodle, too, has had the luck, 
. To get a new religion; 
A kind of holy zeal to pluck 
At everybody’s pigeon. 


* Doodle’s morbid conscience strains, 
With Puritanic vigor, 
‘To loose the only friendlychains 
*,, That ever bound a nigger. 


“Yet, Doodle knows as well as I, 
. That when he’s come and freed ’em, 
He’d see a million niggers die, 
Before he’d help to feed ’em. 


“Yankee Doodle sent us down 
, A gallant missionary ; 
His name was Captain Johnny Brown, 
The priest of Harper’s Ferry. 


“With pikes he tried to magnify 
The gospel creed of Beecher ; 
But Old Virginia lifted high 
This military preacher. 


“Yet, glory to his name is sung, 
As if with sin untainted ; 
The bloody wretch, by justice hung, 
By bigotry is sainted. 


“Yankee Doodle, now good-by, 
We spurn a thing so rotten, 
Proud independence is the ery 
Of sugar, rice, and cotton.” 
Atlanta, Georgia, February, 1st, 1861. 


I would humbly advise our Southern 
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brethren, when they sing this “ Farewell,” 
to hum, in sotto voce, sufficiently clear for 
the ear of their Northern brethren, some- 
thing like the following :— 
“ King Cotton was a monarch bold, 
Till regicidal treason 
With promises of untold gold 
Deprived us of our reason. 


“King Cotto now, without the aid 
Of England, France, or Prussia, 
Spain, Portugal, or Belgium, 
Or serf-releasing Russia, 





“Ts growing weak in every limb, 
And trembles like a noodle, 
And we had better make our peace 
With angry Yankee Doodle.” 


The memory of these half-penitent words 
may serve to mitigate the “ ferocity of the 
Northern Goths and Vandals,” when those 
who have bidden “Farewell to Yankee 
Doodle,” shall, as Prentice says, be stand. 
ing where there will be “an Impending 
Crisis and no Helper.” B. J. L. 





8. Austixn Atiisonr, LL.D.—The Univer- 
sity of the city of New York, at its annual 
commencement on the 20th inst., conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws upon our 
townsman, Mr. S. Austin Allibone, To say that 
we record this event with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion, would express but feebly our opinion. In 
our deliberate judgment there has not been a 
clearer case of title to academic distinction since 
the days of Sam Johnson. The Dictionary of 
the English Language, by Dr. Johnson, was not 
amore signal achievement than is the “ Diction- 
ary of Authors,” by Dr. Allibone. In being 
the first to give the stamp of academic recogni- 
tion to merit such as Mr. Allibone’s, the univer- 
sity of our sister city gains quite as much honor 
as it gives. It is truly an honor to a literary 


institution to have such a name upon its merit 
roll. From the appearance of the first proof 
sheet of the “Dictionary of Authors” to the 
present time, there has been but one opinion as 


to its extraordinary excellence. Not a dissen- 
tient voice has been heard in Europe or America. 
The work was at once received as an authority 
by all persons competent to form a judgment. 
The author has exhausted his subject, so that 
there is nothing to be done or to be desired in 
the walk which he has chosen. It is all his 
own. So far as he has gone, he has left noth- 
ing even for himself to do, except to record the 
new authors that may arise. ‘To have given 
such uniform and unqualified satisfaction, in a 
task so comprehensive and so multiform, and 
of so much delicacy, involving as it does the 
literary status of all, living and dead, who have 
in any way made letters a profession, is utterly 
unparalleled. There could be no higher praise. 
Such a result could only be attained by one 
possessed of sound literary judgment, a spirit 
of fairness and candor unapproachable by prej- 
udice, and, above all, a capacity for labor per- 
fectly herculean. No one can spend an hour 
over Dr. Allibone’s book without rising from 
the examination with mingled admiration and 
amazement.—Philadelphia North American. 





A New and Rational Explanation of the Diseases 
eculiar to Infants and Mothers. By Thomas 
Ballard. Churchill. 


Tue subject of the causes of the diseases of 
infants is one full of interest both to the social 
economist and philanthropist. In vain has the 
medical man, by his investigations of the symp- 
toms of discase, attempted to explain the cases 
of a mortality which has excited surprise wher- 
ever it is known. In some of our large towns 
the mortality of children under five years is 
above sixty per cent, whilst a recent statistician 
has shown that the mortality of infants in the 
wealthiest and most aristocratic parishes of Lon- 
don—that is, St. George’s and St. James’—is 
greater in proportion to the mortality of the par- 
ish than in St. Giles’, Bermondsey, or Wapping. 
Under these circumstances, every one must be 
disposed to listen to a practitioner like Mr. Bal- 
lard, who comes forward with a plausible theory 
to explain much of this death, and brings for- 
ward a large number of cases to support his 
views. We must say that, ingenious as Mr. 
Ballard’s theory is, and perhaps a true explana- 
tion of a certain amount of death, he has failed 
to convince us that it is so generally applicable 
as he imagines. Thus, in the case of that large 
number of infants found suffocated in bed, he 
urges that they have died from perforated intes- 
tine, arising from the action of the gastric juice 
secreted as the result of fruitless.sucking. We 
think Mr. Wakley’s theory of their dying from 
the want of fresh air under the covering of bed- 
clothes much more probable. Mr. Ballard, 
however, should make a post-mortem examina- 
tion of some of these infants, which are, unfor- 
tunately, sufficiently numerous to afford him 
easy opportunity for such research. Mr. Bal- 
lard traces many evils from which mothers suf- 
fer to the same cause; and his cases in illustra- 
tration are certainly sufficiently to the point to 
claim for him a fair and candid hearing from 
the members of the medical profession.—Athe- 
neum. 





